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RYSTAL PALACE—THIS DAY (SATURDAY). 

FIRST SATURDAY CONCERT and AFTERNOON PROMENADE.— 

Miss Edith Wynne, Madame Patey-Whytock, and Mr. Patey. Crystal Palaee 

Choir, and largely increased Band, Conductor, Mr. Manns. In the endeavour to 

accommodate the increasing number of season-ticket holders, and other patrons of 

these widely-celebrated Concerts, considerable additions have been made to the Con- 
cert Hall, and the orchestra entirely reconstructed on a larger scale. 

Admission, Half-a-crown ; Guinea Season Tickets free ; Transferable Stalls for the 
Double Series of Twenty-eight Concerts, Two Guineas each, may be secured at the 
Palace, or by letter, containing remittance, addressed to George Grove, Esq., Crys- 
tal Palace, Sydenham, S,E, Single Stalls will be issued at the Palace THIS DAY, 


HE LONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIC (established 
ian Beg Sr. Grorce's Hai, Langham Place, Regent Street, opposite the Lang- 





PrincrpaL—Proresson WYLDE, Mus. Doc. 
Harmony and Composition—Dr. Wylde. 
Pianoforte—Dr. Wylde, Herr Hensler, and Mr. J. F. Barnett. 
Italian Singing—Signori Garcia, Lablache, Gilardoni, and Schira. 
Harp—MM. Oberthiir, and T. H. Wright; Sight Reading, Herr Ganz. 
Organ—Mr. George Cooper and Mr, W. Beavan, 
Harmonium—M. Lemmens. 
Concertina—Signor Regondi. 
Violin—Herr Jansa and Herr Strauss. 
Violoncello—M. Paque. 
Italian—Sig. Pepoli. 
French—M. Cotte. 
Deportment—M. Petit. 
Elocution and Acting—Mrs. Stirling. 

The NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on Monpay, SepremBer 30. The Academy 
{s for Amateurs as well as for Professional Students, Ladies and Gentlemen. Fee, 
£5 5s. per term, includes instruction in three branches of study. Three terms in the 

ear, Students residing at a distance can receive all their lessons on one day. The 
Examination Days tor the Admission of New Students are Monday, September 23, 
and Tuesday, September 24, between the hours of 11 and 4. The fee for Mrs. Stirling's 
Class and the Language and Deportment Classes is £1 1s. per term. Prospectuses 
at the Hall. JOHN BLAGROVE, Sec. 


R. BRINLEY RICHARDS’ PIANOFORTE 
RECITALS, Cuirtoy.—Mr, DANIEL has the honour to announce that he 
has engaged the Distinguished Pianist, Mr. BRINLEY RICHARDS to give, at the 
Victoria Rooms, Cuirton, TWO RECITALS (October 3rd and 4th) of CLASSI- 
CAL and MODERN PIANOFORTE MUSIC, with a Selection from his Own 
Compositions, including the following :— 
THE ANGEL'S SONG. 
WARBLINGS AT EVE. 

WELSH FANTASIAS, Nos. 1 & 2. 
LA REINE BLANCHE GALOP. 
And @ Selection from his “CLASSICAL PIANI83T,” “STUDENT'S PRAC- 

TICE,” and “* PIANIST'’S LIBRARY.” 

Programmes, etc., to be had of Mr. Daniel, at the Victoria Rooms, and the prin- 
cipal Musicsellers, Clifton and Bristol; and of Messrs. Robert Cocks, New Burling- 
ton Street, London. 


MR. JAMES GASKIN’S VOCAL ACADEMY, DUBLIN. 
YHE AUTUMN SEASON having commenced, the 


a following VOCAL WORKS will be rehearsed by the Pupils of the Upper 
ass :— 
Duet, tar AE ste WIND BLOWS IN FROM THE 





VIVE LA REINE. 
LA VALSE NOIRE. 
PREMIERE TARANTELLE. 





H. Smarr, 

Soxa, “NO ROSE WITHOUT A THORN” ..... winaseacsseeeuns W. Guernsey. 
Bauiap, “THE HOME OF EARLY LOVE” .........00 etter . Vincent WALLACE, 
Cavatina, “MID THE ROSE LEAVES OF LOVE."......... W. GUERNSEY. 
Tris BauLap, “ OH COME TO GLENGARIFF ".. soe A. GREVILLE. 

New Sona, “THE SPRING” cecccccccosece weccceccsoes: see eee =W. GUERNSEY. 





MADAME BURRINGTON 
(Contralto) 
S at liberty to accept ENGAGEMENTS for ORA- 
TORIO, OPERA, and CONCERTS, during the forthcoming Season. 


ADDRESS: Care of DUNCAN DAVISON & CO,, 
FOREIGN MUSIC WAREHOUSE, 244, Recent Srrezr, W. 


MR. CHARLES STANTON (Tenor) 
IS OPEN TO 
ENGAGEMENTS FOR ORATORIOS AND CONCERTS, 
ADDRESS: 
Messrs. DUNCAN DAVISON & Co., 244, Recent Street, W. 


BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSICSELLERS, 
LYON & HALL, 


WARWICK MANSION. 


ISS MELLIS, Mr. LEIGH WILSON, and Mr. 


LEWIS THOMAS will sing Ranbeccer's popular Trio, “I NAVI- 
GANTI,” at Derby, September 30th ; Scarborough, October Ist; and Rochdale, 2nd, 


ISS BERRY GREENING will sing the Variations on 

“ CHERRY RIPE" (composed expressly for her), and “‘ THE SONGSTRESS 

OF SPRING” (composed by ALFRED CarDFR), at Oxford, September 26th; Bir- 

mingham, 27th; York, 28th; Birstall, 30th; Gomersall, October Ist; Batley, 2nd; 
Leeds, 3rd; Settle, 4th; Lancaster, 5th; Manchester, 6th; and Liverpool, 8th. 


M ISS AGUILAR begs to inform her Friends and Pupils 
that she has returned to Town for the Season. Address—17, Gloucester 
Crescent, Hyde Park. 


ee LUCY FRANKLEIN begs to announce her 

REMOVAL to 10, Butstrope StaeetT, MancHEsTeR Square, W. She is at 
liberty for Engagements and Pupils in the coming Season, except during her few 
weeks’ tour with Madame Lemmens-SHERRINGTON. 


M ISS ROSE HERSEE will sing Benepict’s popular 

Variations on “ THE CARNIVAL OF VENICE,” and her own admired 
song, “* A DAY 100 LATE,” during her engagements at the Hall-by-the-Sea, 
Margate, Sept. 21st to 28th; and at Mr. Rea’s Promenade Concerts, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, Oct. 28th to Nov. 2nd. 


ISS EDITH WYNNE, Mr. CUMMINGS, and Mr. 


PATEY will sing Ranpeccer’s popular Trio, “THE MARINERS” (“I 
Naviganti"), at the Philharmonic Society’s Concert, at Liverpool, September 24th. 


DLLE. ANGELE will sing Benepict’s “ ROCK ME 
TO SLEEP,” and Heyrr Smart’s “LADY OF THE LEA,” at Edin- 
burgh, September 28th. 


DLLE. ANGELINA SALVI, Prima Donna (Soprano 

Contralto) from the principal theatres in Italy, has arrived in London and is 

open to engagements for Opera (Italian and English) Concerts, Oratorios &c. Ad- 

dress care of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., Foreign Music Warehouse, 244, Regent 
Street. 



































EXCELLENT WINES at 18s. 6d. PER DOZEN. 
R. VAN PRAAG begs to inform his Friends and 


uiboo ome that he is now enabled to forward them excellent Wines DU 
’. Vintage of 1862, either in Casks or Half-Casks, direct from Bordeaux, 
= will cost the purchaser 18s, 6d. per dozen for CASH. Mr. V. P. still adheres 
to his old prices, notwithstanding the failure of the crops again this year. Mr. V. P. 
se his friends to taste his Wines, and references can be given to those gentlemen 
pctv already favoured him with their orders. In order to facilitate the pur- 
pea ony or Half-Casks, Mr. V. PraaG undertakes to bottle the Wines and 
2 ver them Free of Expense, the purchaser to returr the Empty Bottles. Applica- 
tons to be made at his Office, 244, Regent Street, Second Floor. 


VAN PRAAG'S GENERAL AGENCY OFFICE, 





R. F. B. JEWSON begs to inform his Friends and 
Pupils that he has returned to Town for the Season.—21, Mancbester Street, 
Manchester Square. 


M® BRINLEY RICHARDS begs to announce his 
return to London. Letters to be sent to his residence, No. 6, St. Mary 
Abbotts’ Terrace, Kensington. 


R. AGUILAR begs to inform his Friends and Pupils 
that he has returned to Town for the Season. Address—j7, Gloucester Cres- 
cent, Hyde Park, 
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DLLE. LOUISA VAN NOORDEN is now making 


her engagements (as Principal Soprano in Oratorios and Concerts) for the 
Autumn and Winter season‘in the Provinces, including Scotland and Ireland. All 
communications addressed to her at Messrs. MeTzuer’s, 37, Great Marlborough 
Street, W., will receive immediate attention. 


‘heen HALL, sy tae SEA, Cuer vp OrcHEstrE 
AT MARGATE, 


For THE SumMeR SEASON. 








R. KING HALL (at present Soro Pianist at the 
Hall-by-the Sea) will be happy to receive pupils on his return to Town, of 
which due notice will be given. 


R. G. B. ALLEN will play his popular “GALOP 
FURIEUX,” at Derby, September 30th; Scarborough, October 1st; and 
Rochdale, 2nd. 


R. WILBYE COOPER begs that all letters and en- 
gagements for Oratorios, Concerts, etc., may be addressed to him—Adelphi 
Chambers, Strand, or Fern Bank, Ascot, Berks. 


R. WILFORD MORGAN will sing his popular song, 

**MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY,” as sung by him with immense 

success at the Grand Concerts, Theatre-Royal, Covent Garden, at Brighton, October 
24th. 


R. WILFORD MORGAN will sing Biomentuat’s 
new “ TWILIGHT SONG,” at Covent Garden Theatre, this week. 


R. WILFORD MORGAN will sing his immensely 
popular song, ‘‘MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY,” at all his Engage- 
ments during the Season. 

“Mr. Wilford Morgan gave ‘ My Sweetheart when a Boy’ so exquisitely that he 
was recalled."—Morning Advertiser. 

*“*Mr. Wilford Morgan (of whose very successful debut at a Philharmonic Concert 
we lately had occasion to speak) sang a pretty song, composed by himself, ‘ My 
Sweetheart when a Boy,’ displaying vocal qualities which probably come nearer to 
Mr. Sims Reeves than any other English tenor of the day.”—Globe, 

“‘ Mr. Wilford Morgan was encored in his own song, ‘ My Sweetheart when a Boy,’” 
—Morning Star. 


ERR LOUIS ENGEL has REMOVED from 


Grosvenor Street to 62, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, three doors 
from Park Lane, where letters or engagements for the Harmonium may be addressed. 























Just Published, Part II., 1867, 


ENRY WHITE & SON’S CATALOGUE OF 
CLASSICAL MUSIC, Vocal and Instrumental, Ancient and Modern, con- 
sisting of Elementary Works; Cathedral, Organ, and other Sacred Music; Handel's 
Oratorios; English and Foreign Operas; Solos, Duets, Trios, Quartets, Quintets, 
Septets, full Orchestra Music, Scores, etc. Post free for one stamp. 


London: H. Wuite & Son, 337, Oxford Street. 





On October 1st, in one vol. post 8vo, with three Portraits, 


ETTERS OF DISTINGUISHED MUSICIANS, viz. : 
Gluck, Haydn, P. E. Bach, Weber, and Mendelssohn, Translated from the 
German by Lady Wa..Ace. 


London: Lonemans, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 


THE VOCAL SONATA, 


(Just Published) 
SONATA DUO, FOR A SOPRANO VOICE AND THE PIANOFORTE. 
Composed by CHARLES FOWLER. 


HE Author, being desirous of distributing this Composi- 

tion to the Members of the Musical Profession, offers it at the cost price. On 

receipt of 2s. 6d. in Stamps or otherwise, from a Musical Professor, addressed to Mr. 
Fow.er, Torquay, Devon, a copy will be forwarded by return of post. 

The Sonata contains 30 pages of closely engraved Music, and is the first and only 
Composition that has ever been written in the Sonata form for the Voice and Piano, 
o ae * A sonata, in regular form, for the voice and piano.’"—The Times. 

“At Mr. Charles Fowler’s morning concert, given at the residence of Miss Burdett 
Coutts, several interesting novelties were presented, the most striking of which was 
a Sonata of Mr. Fowler's composition for the voice and piano.""—7he Morning Post, 

‘« The programme comprised, as may be supposed, many compositions from the pen 
of Mr. Fowler, the most important of which, and indeed a novelty of its kind, was a 
Sonata, in full proportions, for voice and piano, played by the composer and sung by 
Malle, Bauermeister.”—The Standard, 








dust Published, 


EW SONG, “THE VALIANT KNIGHT.” Words 
by Kyicut Summers; Music by WitueLM Kioss. Sung with great success 
by Signor Fo, and always encored. Price 4s. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W 


R. SANTLEY’S New Song, “WHEN MY 

i THIRSTY SOUL,” composed expressly for him by Mr. Benepict, and sung 

with distinguished success at the Herefordand Biriningham Festivals, is published, 
rice 4s., by Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








NEW SONGS BY SIGNOR GIUSEPPE CAMPANELLA. 


LONELINESS .., 9 oe see ne 0 
LO IMPROVISATORE DEL VILLAGGIO 0 
L'ORTOLANELLA  ... 0 
0 
0 


LA SPINAZZOLESE ... 
UWTTALIA 0 tek te 
London: Oramer & Co. (Limited), 210, Regent Street, W. 


NOTICE. 
“LISCHEN ET FRITZCHEN,” by Offenbach. 


CAUTION. 
ESSRS. DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., having pur- 


chased the Copyright for England of M. Offenbach’s “ LISCHEN ET 
FRITZCHEN " (“Conversation Alsacienne"), Publishers are cautioned not to im. 
port or publish any portion of that work, but are requested to send their orders only 
to Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co. 
London, 244, Regent Street, June, 1867. 


Published this Day, 
GRAND CAPRICE DE CONCERT 

SUR 

*“ NORMA,”’ 

POUR LE PIANOFORTE, 
Par CHARLES FOWLER. 
Price 6s. 
London : Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


N.B.—The above Caprice was played with distinguished success by the Composer 
at his Concert, given, by kind permission, at Miss Burdett Coutts's, 











In the Press, 
A MANUAL FOR COMPOSERS, 
Leaders of Orchestras, and Bandmasters. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE ORIGINAL OF 


F. J. FETIS, 
Chapel Master of His Majesty the King of the Belgians, Director of the Conservatory, 
Knight of the Legion of Honour, 
By WELLINGTON GUERNSEY. 


This Manual combines every requisite and knowledge useful to the Student Com- 
poser, Leaders and Conductors of Orchestras, and Bandmasters. It is illustrated 
with the Scales of every String and Wind Instruments, with copious examples how 
to be practically and effectively used; with general directions to the above in every 
department, both vocal and instrumental, and in the general management of an 
orchestra. 

London : Douxcan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


EISOLDT’S NEW PIANO PIECE, 

“8 PR Lf NG ST eM Rm: 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
By HERMANN EISOLDT, of Dresden. 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W., 
Where may be obtained 
“ PLAYFUL NAIADES.” Played by Mdlle. Marie Krebs... 


“WINGED STEPS." Mazurka 4. = a00 oe 
“GRANDE VALSE DE CONCERT.” Played by Herr Kuhe 


Composed by HERMANN EISOLDT. 


—O CRYSTAL THABS,” 
SONG. 
The Words by W. GUERNSEY. 


The Music by F. 8. COCKBURN. 
Price 2s, 6d, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 





oe 








Sung by Madame Exvira Benrens. 
“ T. WOULD I WERE” (“ Je voudrais etre”), for Voice 
and Piano, Composed by CaarLes Osertuur. Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“I WOULD I WERE” is also published for Yoice and Harp Accompaniment, 
Price 4s. 





: ie ABBESS. NewSong. Composed by Henry Smarr. 
Price 3s. 

“Mr, Henry Smart is one of the best of our English composers, and his new vocal 
piece, * The Abbess,’ is worthy of his genius. It has the beauties of melody, con- 
struction, and expression, for which his music is justly distinguished, and will doubt- 
less be welcomed as it deserves to be.”—Globe, 


London: Doncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 
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J. F. BARNETT’S “ ANCIENT MARINER.” 

The artist and literary man often find that the selection of a 
subject upon which to work is an affair almost equally difficult 
with the work itself. Wherever there is the modesty that usually 
accompanies genius this result is due, in part, at least, to a selfl 
mistrust, which would narrow the field of choice by shutting out 
everything demanding a more than ordinary ability. As a genera- 
rule, those who are most — of dealing with such subjects 
only undertake them when a long course of success has worn that 
feeling away, and assured them of the length and breadth and 
height of their own powers. But it sometimes happens that self- 
mistrust forms no part of a man’s nature. He has counted and 
weighed the gifts vouchsafed him, and, not finding them wanting, 
goes about his work with a confidence which he, at least, considers 
the facts to warrant. It by no means follows that he is open to 
censure for this. ‘The modesty of genius is a pretty bit of senti- 
ment; the expression looks well when printed, and sounds well 
when uttered. In practice, however, it is a nuisance. But for 
the modesty of genius the world would be richer than it is; and 
would have possessed what it now enjoys earlier. Its absence, 
therefore, is not to be considered as a fault per se. Whether it be 
so or not depends entirely upon other and connected things. But 
whatever the truth on this point, the man who has confidence in 
himself can have no more trouble in the selection of a subject than 
that due to an embarras de richesse. While others from a distance 
look longingly, and ‘let I dare not wait upon I would,” he picks 
out the daintiest jewels in the casket and wears them with the 
composure of a man conscious of his rights. 

It would seem as if the young and promising musician, whose 
name stands at the head of this article, ranks among the enviable 
mortals to whom allusion has just been made. When commissioned 
to write 4 cantata for the late Birmingham Festival, he showed by 
his selection of Coleridge’s strange and wondrous poem, that there 
was to him no such thing as ‘“ forbidden fruit,” but that his right 
of choice was limitless. Young as he is, Mr. Barnett has acquired 
that confidence in his own resources which often snatches success 
out of the fire, and generally selects the fiercest flames for the 
experiment. After the Ancient Mariner there is nothing he might 
not attempt with an equal prospect of favourable results, the only 
drawback being that nothing is left likely to test his powers in a 
greater degree. Those powers will certainly be riper in twenty 
years, and possibly Mr. Barnett would have done better to have 
exercised patience; but had it been left to us whether the Ancient 
Mariner should appear now or then, our reply would have been : 
“let the Ancient Mariner come at once, because after twenty years 
it will have no connection with the pleasant freshness and audacity 
of youth.” 

It would be far from easy to exaggerate the demands Mr. 
Barnett’s subject made upon him. ‘The marvellous series of pictures 
which passed before the poet’s eye, and was copied for the behoof 
of all future time in word-painting unsurpassed for vigour and 
graphic skill, is of such varied interest that only a universal genius 
could do justice to its requirements. We need not dwell upon the 
incidents of the story, since they are familiar as household words, 
nor need we point out where and how they demand in turn the 
winning grace of a Haydn, the divinely full expression of a Mozart, 
or the awe-inspiring eenaiie power of a Beethoven. What is 
more necessary is to enquire how far Mr. Barnett has shown him- 
self possessed of the distinguishing traits of these three masters. 
To save time we may as well state at once that the young musician 
has not treated his subject, or any part of it, as they would have 
done. It is perfectly certain that the Ancient Mariner would have 
worn altogether another aspect in their hands. Looking upon 
the characters and situations as things to be endowed with the life 
which springs from the touch of genius, they would have intensified 
every imagining of the poet, made his gentleness more gentle, his 
— more pathetic, and his ghastliness more ghastly. Mr. 

arnett has not done this. What is more, he does not seem to 
have seriously attempted it. Yet the course he adopted was 
legitimate enough, and possibly wise. A play of Shakspere might 
be read by one man, whose facial expression, tones, and gestures, 
being those of a master in histrionics, leave little for the imagina- 
tion to do in order to realize the scene. Another might elect to 
deliver it so that the current of the story shall flow equably on, 
With but slight indications that the reader is anything but a reader, 
and mainly depending upon the fancy of the listener for dramatic 


interest. Both could be made excellent in their way, although as 
readings they would differ very widely. In illustrating the 
Ancient Mariner, Mr. Barnett has chosen to make large demands 
upon the imagination of those who hear his work. So far does his 
music fall short of realizing the incidents of the story, that it is 
evident he deliberately (perhaps wisely we say again) abstained 
from attempting realism. Accustomed as we are to the grandiosity 
of modern music, and its painfully laboured efforts to express ideas 
rarely even comprehended, the effect is unique and interesting. 
Most composers of the present day would have exhausted them- 
selves in efforts to depict the marvellous incidents of the theme ; 
with the likely result of producing a something showing hardly an 
intelligible outline—a musical puzzle requiring the help of a ‘‘key.” 
Mr. Barnett never leaves us in doubt as to his meaning, never once 
wanders into the region of incoherence, though sorely tempted by 
the nature of the subject. Resolved to let the poem speak for ‘itself 
by interfering as little as possible, he goes placidly through it, now 
rising somewhat, but never to the heights of passion, then sinking 
a little, but never to the depths of pathos. In short, he puts 
Coleridge forward and not himself, always keeping in rear of his 
subject with a self-denial as becoming as it is justifiable. Precisel 
therefore, because the poem is interesting, so is the cantata, and in 
the same degree. We congratulate Mr. Barnett on such a result, 
and on the remarkable tact displayed in securing it. The task he 
undertook was one of special difficulty. The incidents of the story 
could hardly be made more striking even by music, while any 
attempt at such a result involved the imminent risk of disastrous 
failure. All that remained was to describe them in music which 
should be inocuous, ‘This Mr. Barnett has successfully done, and 
as a result one may rise from a hearing of the Ancient Mariner 
with one’s previous estimate of Coleridge perfectly undisturbed. Of 
the power of the cantata to live we have not the smallest doubt. 
For reasons already specified it will be heard again and again; so 
long, in fact, as people like music which makes no demand upon, 
their faculties by the depth of its meaning, and, at the same time, 
never bores them by being utterly meaningless. Such people 
we shall always have with us, and, therefore, the Ancient Mariner 
will never want for admirers. 

In adapting the poem for musical treatment Mr. Barnett has done 
very nearly the best possible. All the more interesting scenes are 
retained, while the elisions nowhere interfere with the progress of 
the story. We are not of those who attach any great weight to the 
objection urged against cutting up the mariner’s tale into portions 
and dividing them among a number of people. Admit that objec- 
tion and there is no escape from the conclusion that the poem is 
practically removed from the list of musical subjects. The dramatis 
persone being two only, one of whom speaks but seldom, and then 
but few words, while the other talks indefinitely, it is obvious 
that Mr. Barnett’s method was the only one which made musical 
illustration possible. But, in addition to this, we fail to see any 
necessity for the realism underlying the objection referred to. Even 
in reading the story one cares little or nothing for the present cir- 
cumstances of the speaker and his unwilling listener, which are 
forgotten in its absorbing interest. Indeed, it is only by the poet's 
art in making the wedding guest now and then throw in an inter- 
jection, that we are reminded of the circumstances under which 
the events are narrated. But for this we should see nothing more 
than a succession of marvellous pictures beginning as the ship 
dropped merrily 
“Below the kirk, below the hill, 

Below the light-house top ;”’— 
and ending with the blessed hour of the return, when 

“On the bay the moonlight lay, 
And the shadow of the moon.” c : 

As such a panorama Mr. Barnett has treated his subject, rightly 
using those means which, in his judgment, seemed best adapted to 
each picture. It might be urged that, in doing so, a greater unity 
would have been obtained by ignoring the wedding guest altoge- 
ther, and keeping simply to the voyage. We are not prepared to 
deny the force of this remark, but Mr. Barnett has chosen to retain 
him for purposes which pleasantly vary the music, and induce ug 
to acquiesce without the slightest inclination to murmur. : 

A detailed analysis of the cantata would unduly prolong this 
article ; we shall therefore defer till next week’the pleasure of 
more minutely criticizing Mr. Barnett’s genial work. 
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THE ALLGEMEINE DEUTSCHE MUSIKVEREIN. 
(From a Correspondent.) 

The meeting of the General German Musical Society held at 
Meiningen during last week proved one of unusual interest, as 
tending in some measure to show what is being effected in Ger- 
many by musicians of the present day. This society, which is 
under the immediate patronage of the Grand-Duke of Saxony, 
and owes its existence mainly to the efforts of the Abbé Liszt, was 
founded at Weimar in 1861 for the cultivation of musical art by 
the establishment of musical festivals, the revival of the less 
familiar works of undisputed merit by great masters, and the pro- 
duction of new works by living composers. Unlike our English 
festivals, which are avowedly projected in aid of some charity, 
or our concert-giving societies which can only be counted as trade 
concerns, and at which, consequently, as a rule, only such 
familiar works as are sure to attract the greatest numbers are re- 
peated from year to year, this society, relying mainly upon artists 
for support, is independent of the general public, and therefore 
in a position to produce such works as, it is thought, may prove 
most interesting to musicians, without considering for a moment 
the wishes of the uninitiated. Under these circumstances the 
majority of the works produced at four concerts have been un- 
familiar to the generality of the audience, if not actually new. 
Of the four concerts, two were devoted to orchestral works and 
vocal solos, one to Church music, and one to vocal and instru- 
mental chamber-music. The orchestra, which consisted of the 
combined bands of the Courts of Weimar and Meiningen with 
some additions, under the able leadership of Herr Dr. Damrosch, 
of Breslau, was adequate for all requirements, Liszt, the accom- 
plished man, the beau ideal of an artist, whose fascinating man- 
ners influence every one with whom he comes in contact, was con- 
tinually present both at rehearsals and performances, and by his 
kindly counsel and advice materially aided both conductor and 
performers in the accomplishment of their by no means easy task. 
Having diligently attended the rehearsals, which commenced two 
days before the first concert, and were continued daily during the 
festival week, as well as having been present at all the perform- 
ances, I may be allowed to venture an opinion on what I have 
heard, though so much of it has been new and strange. Un- 
doubtedly the most important of the orchestral works were Hans 
von Biilow’s overture, or, as he himself designates it, ‘‘ symphon- 
isches Stimmungsbild,” Nirwana; Dr. Damrosch’s violin concerto; 
Liszt’s symphonische Dichtung, ‘Ce qu’on entend sur la mon- 
tagne ;” and the “scene d’amour et féte chez Capulet” from Ber- 
lioz’s ‘‘symphonie dramatique,” Romeo et Juliet. As a work of 
art, Nirwana is a miracle of complicity, abounding in instru- 
mental effects both new and striking. It is constructed on some 
half-dozen short rhythmical or melodious themes, one or more of 
which, either alone or in combination, are treated contrapuntally 
in nearly every bar, with extreme cleverness. Interesting as a 
musical study as the score of it is, the attempt to portray in 
musical tones a metaphysical idea of the utmost abstruseness, in 
the absence of spontaneity of idea and of continuous melody, 
results in an impression both dreary and unsatisfactory. Dr. 
Damrosch’s concerto in F sharp minor, admirably played by 
himself, proved to be a composition of remarkable freshness and 
effect, and free from all taint of eccentricity. The slow movement 
especially was full of poetic feeling, and, technically considered, 
exquisitely finished; the third, as rarely happens, forming an 
effective climax to the whole. Liszt’s symphonische Dichtung, 
known in Germany as the “ Berg ” symphony, is an illustration of 
Victor Hugo’s poem, ‘‘ Ce qu’on entend sur la montagne.” ‘The 
poet hears two voices: the one immeasurable and gloriously har- 
monious, choiring jubilant hymns of praise to the Lord ; the other 
dull and plaintive, and swelling into blasphemous cries and curses. 
The one says ‘“ Nature,” the other “‘ Humanity.” These two 
voices are heard striving and contending for superiority, till at 
last they combine in a glorious hymn of praise. The theme is a 
magnificent one, and, as Liszt has conceived it, requires all the 
resources of the modern orchestra, including harps, bass clarionet, 
tamtam and double-drum, which are employed in a manner at 
once original and strikingly sonorous, without the least approach 
to vulgarity. Though one misses the melodious continuity of the 
older masters, there is melody enough of a fragmentary character 
in it to ensure a thoroughly satisfactory general effect, provided 





one is prepared to be content with the absence of the compact 
traditionary symphonic form. The applause which followed the 
most spirited and thoroughly finished performance of it imaginable 
was immense. Not less, and deservedly so, was that accorded to 
the scenes from Berlioz’s Fomeo symphony, a work more in 
accordance with the ordinary symphonic form, true to life and 
abounding in melody of the most telling and enchanting character, 
and one which may safely be commended to Mr. Manns for 
performance at the Crystal Palace in preference to any work 
heard at this festival. Of the other new orchestral works, 
including overtures by E. Biichner and K. von Mihalovich, 
symphonies by R. Hol and E. Lassen, and a pianoforte 
concerto by F. Kiel, it is only necessary to say that for the 
most part they were evidently the works of practised musicians, 
who show no leaning towards a new school, and are to be com- 
mended rather for their constructive ability and knowledge of in- 
strumentation than for the originality of their ideas. ‘The only 
other orchestral work which calls for mention was Beethoven's 
triple concerto, which, admirably played by MM. Lassen, Kémpel, 
and Griitzmacher, never pleased me better. At a concert of 
sacred music held in the church, several interesting specimens of 
old works by Palestrina, I. Fabio, David Perez, J. Seb. Bach, 
as well as Liszt’s setting of the 23rd Psalm and of the “ Beati- 
tudes,” the two latter unpretending trifles, were beautifully exe- 
cuted by the Zalzungen choir. ‘The chamber-music concert prin- 
cipally consisted of vocal duets by Schumann (Spanisches Lieder- 
spiel) and M. Cornelius, all charming and exquisitely sung, as 
well as of songs by MM. Damrosch and Lassen, alike beautiful. 
The instrumental selection of new works included Lizt’s ‘* Zwei 
Legenden,” for the pianoforte, entitled “St. Francis of Assisi 
preaching to the birds,” and “ St. Francis of Paula walking on 
the waves ;” some variations for two pianofortes by A. Deprose ; 
and a pianoforte trio by Ferd. Praeger of London, whose only 
peculiarity was the lucky fact of its being in one movement. As 
remarkable artistic displays, Herr Remenyi’s performance of 
Hungarian airs on the violin, Herr Gratzmacher’s rendering of a 
suite and a sonata by J. S. Bach (both for the first time) on the 
violoncello, as well as Herr Wehle’s playing of Leclair’s sonata, 
‘Le tombeau,” for violin and pianoforte, will not easily be for- 
gotten. On each occasion the theatre, in which three or four 
performances were given, was filled to its utmost limits, and the 
festival generally seems to have given universal satisfaction. 
From Meiningen, after a two days’ détour on foot through the 
most beautiful parts of the Thiiringer-Wald, a region which, 
though seemingly unknown to English tourists, is well worth 
visiting, I came on to Eisenach in time to be present at a jubilee 
at the Wartburg, in celebration of its eighth centenary. For 
such a festivity no spot more rich in German historical associa- 
tions could be named. Here, in the Castle of Wartburg, the 
ancient residence of the Landgraves of Thuringia, lived the pious 
St. Elizabeth of Hungary, with whose life and labours Professor 
Kingsley has familiarized English readers by his dramatic poem, 
‘“‘ The Saint’s Tragedy ;” here the Minnesiingers held their musical 
contests ; and here Luther found an asylum from May, 1521, to 
March, 1522. ‘The commemorative ceremonial of yesterday (the 
28th) commenced with the celebration of divine service in the 
little chapel of the Wartburg, after which Luther's Hymn was 
sung in the courtyard by the assembled crowd. A banquet fol- 
lowed, and in the evening a performance of Liszt’s oratorio, St. 
Elizabeth, by command of the Grand-Duke of Weimar, who seems 
to take a special interest in music and musicians, and who, on 
this occasion, has behaved with the utmost liberality, putting his 
palace in Kisenach at Liszt’s disposal, and issuing invitations for 
the performance of his oratorio to as many as could possibly be 
accommodated. The space being limited in the Ritter-saal, 
where the performance, conducted by the Abbé himself, took 
place, there has been a repetition of the oratorio to-day in the 
church here, which, as it possesses no less than four galleries, one 
above another, was literally crowded to the ceiling, and for which 
second performance, though, I was the fortunate recipient of an 
invitation from the Grand-Duke for the first, I have remained. 
A second hearing of St. Elizabeth, in every respect a noble work, 
has impressed me much in its favour. ‘The subject, though in 
some points a painful one, is admirably adapted for musical 
treatment. The work is divided into six numbers or scenes. In 
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the first, Elizabeth is welcomed at the Wartburg as the bride of | 


Ludwig, son of the Landgrave, by a wedding chorus of remark- 
able spirit and beauty. In the second, snatches of a hunting-song 
introduce Ludwig, Elizabeth’s stingy and suspicious husband, 
who on meeting her alone and far away from home, inquires what 
she is doing. Afraid to confess that she is on an errand of mercy, 
carrying bread and wine to the poor, she is at first at a loss for 
an answer, but on Ludwig’s pressing to know the contents of her 
apron, replies “Roses.” Ludwig, thinking to detect her in a 
falsehood, tears open her apron, when lo! roses fall out; the 
bread and wine having been miraculously changed into roses to 
cover her pious fraud. The two thereupon return thanks to 
God for His mercies. Of this exquisitely conceived scene, of 
course, the most is made. From end to end it is thoroughly 
beautiful. The character of the music now changes in scene 3, 
in which occurs a most spirited march and chorus of Crusaders, 
with whom Ludwig departs to the Holy Land. Subsequently 
news of his death is brought, whereupon his mother expels her 
daughter-in-law Elizabeth from the castle in the midst of a terri- 
fic storm, which the music wondrously depicts. Elizabeth, after 
spending the remainder of her days in tending and relieving the 
poor, at length dies. Thus an opportunity is provided for the 
introduction of a prayer, a chorus of beggars, and, on her death, 
of a chorus of angels. The work concludes with the saint’s last 
obsequies: in the celebration of which the ecclesiastical music 
introduced has the most telling effect, and brings the whole to a 
satisfactory termination. Contrary to expectation, though an 
ecclesiastical as well as a Hungarian colouring is faithfully main- 
tained throughout the work, there is no lack of beautiful and 
simple melody. When treating sacred subjects, Liszt has fully 
proved in this and other late works not only his willingness to 
abjure his former eccentricity, but also his ability to appear in a 
simple and natural light. ‘The possession of such qualities as 
melody, simplicity, and general effectiveness will go far to recom- 
mend his St. Elizabeth, a work which, I am inclined to think, will 
some day be accepted as the best and most original of its kind 
that up to this date has appeared since Mendelssohn’s Elijah. 

C. A. 


Eisenach, Aug. 29. B. 








A Worp To Conorrt-Gorrs.—When at concerts or private parties, 
where music is being performed, never converse, no matter how 
anxious you may be to do so, or how many persons you may see doing 
s0; refrain, also, from beating time, humming the airs, applauding, or 
making ridiculous gestures of admiration. 


Dover.—Miss Cecile Fernandes, the young and talented pianist, 
pupil of Mrs. Anderson, gave an evening concert at the Apollonian 
Hall on Tuesday last, under most distinguished patronage, assisted by 
Miss Rose Hersee, Mr. Wilford Morgan, and Mr. Lewis Thomas, when 
a well selected programme was performed to the gratification of a 
crowded and fashionable audience. Miss Fernandes, as an executant, 
bids fair, with time and pains, to take high honours in the profession, 
and her playing was the theme of universal laudation. Miss Rose 
Hersee was encored in M. Gounod’s “ Jewel-Song,” and “ A day too 
late,” as was also Mr. Wilford Morgan and Mr. Lewis Thomas, the 
former in his new songs, ‘ My Sweetheart when a Boy,” and “ Trust 
her not,” and the latter in, “ In sheltered vale” and “ Largo al facto- 
tum.” Blumenthal’s “ Twilight-Song,” sung by Mr. Morgan, greatly 
pleased the audience. 


Tvam.—* Rarely ” writes the excitable and enthusiastic Tuam Patriot, 
“has such splendid success attended any musical, vocal, and recitation 
entertainment as did that of the brilliant Professor Glover on Tuesday 
evening last, in the Town Hall. The plaudits, loud and repeated, 
testified the intense pleasure experienced by reason of the magic exe- 
cution of the artists as well as instrumental as vocal. His spoken illus- 
trations were duly and justly appreciated, and beyond all doubt, the 
simple but graceful delivery, used in the expression of the illustration 
sentiments, deserved the applause so warmly bestowed. The melodies 
won rapturous approval. Professor Glover’s talents as a composer have 
raised his fame to a height rarely attained by any other of his class. 
He is unequalled in performing on any instrument—whether harp, 
piano, harmonium, — or violin. His voice is all music—soft, touch- 
ing, and powerful. He is eminently qualified to appear before any 
audience in the world. His visit to ‘'uam shall never be forgotten by 
the élite of Tuam and vicinity ; and the presence of all our clergy and 
° the gentry, ladies and gentlemen, of the town and neighbourhood 
P ords proof of the estimation in which the Professor is held. ‘Ihe 
teat was indeed surpassingly agreeable and passed off with great éclat.” 





AMATEUR CONCERT AT CRIEFF. 
(From an Amateur Correspondent.) 

It is again our pleasing duty to have to record the entire success of 
another of those charming amateur concerts in aid of the Episcopal 
Church Building Fund, which during the last three years have added 
so much to the attractions and gaieties of Crieff and its neighbour- 
hood. Viewed in whatever light you will, these annual concerts are of 
immense benefit to the town and neighbourhood, for, not only do they 
act as social reunions of the pleasantest description, but at the same time 
they help most materially in cultivating a taste for music. The real 
secret of the successful result of these performances has been that none 
but amateur executants of the very highest order have teen selected, 
and these, knowing the good cause they were engaged in, have worked 
with an energy and hearty goodwill which reflects the greatest credit 
on all concerned. 

On Friday, the general musical arrangements were again entrusted to 
Mr. F. W. Bridgman, whose great kindness in giving his services gra- 
tuitously at these annual meetings deserves the highest praise ; and it 
is only necessary to state that in the selection of the programme, as 
well asin all matters entrusted to his charge, he exhibited his accus- 
tomed spirit, intelligence, and zeal. Very nearly the same troupe of 
distinguished amateurs took part in the performance as last year, with 
the exception of Major M’Bean, whose services were much missed, con- 
sisting of Mrs. Home Drummond, Miss Crichton, Miss Erica Robertson, 
Lieut.-Colonel Moncrieff, Capt. Crichton, Mr. Richard Drummond, and 
Mr. F. W. Bridgman. As usual the task of a critic is most difficult 
where such great talent isin question; nevertheless our duty to the 
public must be attempted. 

To Mrs. Home Drummond and Lieut.-Colonel Moncrieff were 
entrusted the opening piece, Donizetti’s beautiful duet, ‘‘ L’Addio,” 
which they sang with great expression and feeling. Lieut.-Colonel 
Moncrieff’s voice was remarkable for its peculiar sweetness and rich 
pathos, which was especially noticed in his solo, “I bring thee an ivy 
leaf,” the effect of which on the audience was plainly visible, and the 
enthusiastic encore which immediately followed showed how well he 
was appreciated. A solo by Miss Erica Robertson received from the 
discriminating audience the most rapturous applause; and it is rarely 
that we have heard a piece so well executed, unless indeed it was in the 
duet from Faust, in which Miss Robertson’s part was most charmingly 
performed, and the facile and brilliant execution was certainly the 
crown of her success. Miss Crichton, in taking part in Mendelssohn’s 
beautiful duet, «« Sparkling Fount,” exhibited her usual energy and fine 
musical feeling ; and in that noble and magnificently expressed ‘‘ Ave 
Maria” of Marchetti she showed perfect intonation and sweet- 
ness, surpassing even her former efforts. Mrs. Home Drummond, in 
a ballad, and in a solo witha guitar, performed her part with such 
perfect taste and with a lightness and prettiness of expression so 
chaste and unaffected as to defy criticism. In Mr. Richard Drummond 
we recognized a tenor voice of high quality, and in the skilful 
rendering of his part he frequently reminded us of the grand emphasis 
and declamatory power usually thrown into his work by Mr. Sims 
Reeves. The comic songs of Captain Crichton, to which we have 
already referred, were again and again encored, and we feel bound to 
congratulate him, and to pay a small tribute of respect to that delight- 
ful self-possession which is so remarkable in him, the unobtrusive 
manifestation of which is one of the greatest and most agreeable quali- 
ties of a singer or an actor. Of the merits of Mr. F. W. Bridgeman as 
a pianist, we expressed a decided opinion last season. We need hardly 
say that further hearing has but deepened and strengthened our views. 
Where point, lightness, and expression are the chief requisites, nothing 
can be more charming and delightful than his execution. A perfect 
master of his instrument, he plays with a nerve and a goodwill which 
never fail to charm and inspirit his audience. The spontaneous bursts 
of applause which constantly broke forth from the andience during the 
whole performance must have been most gratifying to the artists, and 
never have we seen an audience so anxious to testify aloud iis appro- 
bation both of the merits of the singers as well as the irresistible charm 
of the music. 

In conclusion, we feel bound to say that the town and neighbour- 
hood are deeply indebted to the Hon. Captain and Mrs. Drummond for 
their spirited and laborious efforts in leaving no stone unturned in 
order to raise the building fund to its requisite amount—year after 
year taking so active a part in organizing these social gatherings. 
Without such efforts it is almost needless to say that the church whose 
graceful spire is now so great an ornament to the town would never 
have been built, and the Episcopalians of Crieff would still have been 
without a fitting place of worship. We sincerely congratulate the 
Hon. Captain and Mrs. Drummond on the gratifying result which has 
attended their labours, and especially on the great financial success 
which has attended these annual meetings. 








Mr. anp Miss Aquinar have returned to town for the season. 
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MUSIC HALLS. 
(From “ The Tomahawk.”) 


No institution has ever proved more thoroughly false to its early pro- 
mise than has the Music Hall. 

We were told, when the idea came first into notice, that its encourage- 
ment would assuredly exercise a beneficial influence over the progress of 
music amongst the lower classes; that many people, who now spend 
the hours of the night in dissolute indulgence at the public- house, would, 
in time, be weaned from their evil doings, and that the souls of our less 
wealthy fellow creatures would, in general terms, be ennobled through 
the gentle agency of art! In fact we were told all sorts of things, 
which, perhaps, we did not believe, and which have, at all events, been 
proved by time to be not less fallacious than the great majority of pre- 
dictions. 

When the Canterbury Music Hall came prominently before the pub- 
lic, and set an example which has now been followed all over London 
—you may say all over England—the principal attraction which was 
put forward to catch the multitude was a musical selection from some 
well-known operatic work. The performance, we are free to confess, 
was somewhat coarse, but it was not wanting in a certain brilliancy and 
dash, and as there was one or two singers of passable merit engaged 
for these selections, we have no doubt but that with care and judgment 
the character of the entertainment might have been raised, and the taste 
of the public, as a natural consequence, improved. 

Destiny has, however, willed it otherwise, and the Music Hall, as it 
at present stands, is mischievous to the art which it pretends to 
uphold. Operatic selections, it is true, are still to be heard, but 
they are, as a rule, so badly sung and vulgarly accompanied, that 
it were better for the cause of art that they should be omitted, and, in 
many cases, they appear to have died away—unheeded and unregretted 
—from the programme. 

Nothing is listened to now-a-days but the so-called “ comic songs, 
and, in sober earnestness, we must express our astonishment that 
human beings, endowed with the ordinary gift of reason, should be 
found to go night after night in order to witness such humiliating exhi- 
bitions. It is quite impossible to name anything equal to the stupidity 
of these comic songs, unless, indeed, it be their vulgarity. A man 
appears on the platform, dressed in outlandish clothes, and ornamented 
with whiskers of ferocious length and hideous hue, and proceeds to sing, 
verse after verse, of pointless twaddle, interspersed with a blatant 
“ chorus,” in which the audience is requested to join. The audience 
obligingly consents, and each member of it contributes, to the general 
harmony, a verse of the tune which he happens to knows best. It not 
unfrequently occurs that one of the humorous efforts is received with 
perfect silence, and under such circumstances, it might not unreasonably 
be supposed that the artist would refrain, from motives of delicacy, 
from making his re-appearance before an audience to whom his 
talents do not appear to have afforded unqualified satisfaction. 
We are all, however, liable to be deceived, and no matter how 
slender the amount of the success achieved, the gentleman who 
occupies the chair will announce, in stentorian accents, that “ Mr. 
So-and-So will oblige again’? — which he accordingly proceeds 
to do, in whiskers more alarming, and vestments, if possible, more 
hideous than on the previous occasion. This species of musical 
treadmill is continued until the exhausted singer has sung four songs, 
when (if he sternly refuse to sing any more) he is set free, and allowed 
to exercise, over other Music Halls, the improving iufluence of his 
talent. 

It might be fancied, that in hearing a song from one of these 
hapless sons of mirth we must have reached the lowest pitch of 
jocular destitution ; but this is not so, for, however deep the pain we 
endure from the male comedian, the suffering which we experience at 
the hands of the ‘‘serio-comic lady” is even harder to bear. Her very 
title is assuredly a mis:.omer, for there is nought of seriousness in her 
performance, whil-t as tor comedy—Heaven save the mark !—she 
knows not the meaning of the word! She appears on the platform 
and, with saucy bearing and shrill voice, howls forth some ditty about 
“cards in the Guards,” cr some “ swell in Pall Mall,” or, perhaps, she 
will tell ycu a domestic romance in which omnibus conductors, or 
policemen, or costermongers, form the important features. Wanting, 
alike, in point, grace, or humour, these songs can have no purpose save 
to indulge the degraded taste of the majority of those who nightly fill 
the Music Halls; ainongst such of the audience as have been attracted 
in the idea that they would hear a rational performance, there can be 
but one fezling—pity. 

We would gladly refrain from attacking women, but in this case, we 
cannot be silent, for we are satisfied that these songs are not only very 
stupid but extremely mischievous in their results, and those who sing 
them must not claim at our hands any consideration on account of that 
sex, which they have ouiraged by such unseemly and unwomanly per- 
formances, Grace in a woman, like hope in the human breast, should 





linger when all else is gone, and it is because these “ serio-comic ladies” 
have no vestige of feminine refinement that we condemn them hope- 
lessly and unreservedly, 

Whilst on this subject, we are reminded, perhaps by contrast, of 
Malle. Theresa, the diva of the Alcazar, in Paris, and, so far as re- 
gards pointlessness and stupidity, we are bound in truth to say that our 
remarks have no reference to her; she possesses that which, in a dif- 
ferent walk of life, might have enabled her to obtain a high position as 
an artist. As it is she is only a Music Hall singer—but such a one! 
No actor can sce her, no musician can hear her, without marvelling at 
the rare amount of talent evinced by her. That her sphere of art is a 
low one—perhaps the lowest—no one will deny, but her pre-eminence 
in that sphere is also undeniable, and, at the risk of shocking some of 
our readers, we venture to think that many queens of song now before 
the public, whose names are cherished by lovers of the opera, will find 
themselves matched and outdone before Mdlle. Theresa meets her 
equal. 

ut let us leave the heroine of the Alcazar. In England there are 
numerous representatives of her faults, but we shall seek in vain for 
anyone who can afford the least idea of her merits. We hada twofold 
object in alluding to the Parisian Café Chantant, and, although the 
French Music Hall is liable to reproach in certain matters, we think 
that some things might with advantage be transplanted in England. 
Imprimis, you will find in most cases, a trim little orchestra of efficient 
performers, who rattle merrily through one or two overtures, a waltz, 
or a march, and so forth, and who, if need be, are fit to play a better 
class of music in fair style. There are generally singers of some pre- 
tension who are equal to the proper performance of romances and 
operatic airs, and, in short, the class of entertainment is such as reason- 
alle folk may take pleasure in hearing. We wish that as much could 
be said for our Music Halls! Until, however, the entire organization 
of these places of amusement is remodelled, and until decent music and 
fair cultivation take the ground which is now occupied by buffoonery 
and vulgarity, no good result may be hoped for. 

We have spoken our mind pretty plainly in this matter, and there 
are two and possibly mcre of these Music Halls which may not justly 
come under the strictures which we have passed upon the institutions in 
general. Of the exceptions which strike us, the Alhambra, with its 
well-mounted ballets and capital scenery, may be cited as one, whilst 
the music rooms known as Evans’s in Covent Garden, constitutes the 
other. In the latter case, the audience consists of men alone, and the 
entertainment is made up of songs, glees, and part-songs, executed by a 
well-trained choir, in which will te found boys with fresh and lusty 
voices which it does o1.e’s heart good to hear, There was, it is true, a 
funereal comedian there, whose name, we fancy, was Mr. Harry Sidney, 
but if we are right, he has taken his talents elsewhere, and at Evans's 
the visitor will now chance to hear good music well executed. The 
establishment is admirably conducted, and as for the beaming prc- 
prietor, may his shadow never be less, and may his hospitable snuff-bex 
never be empty! 

It will be seen that we have not touched upon the more serious que: - 
tion of the evil influence exercised by the majority of Music Halls as 
they are now conducted, and we have purposely refrained from doing so. 
If the morality of a Briton is to be attacked, the best course is to make, 
in the first place, an appeal to his common sense, We have endeavourc! 
to point out the utter stupidity and worthlessnes of the entertainmen:s 
which areto be heard at these places all over London, and it remains 
for the public to contribute its quota towards a general reformation, so 
that, in time, the Music Hall, may really furnish a home for music, 
instead of being, as a present, an insult to the art from which it has 
filched the name. 








Dearu or Mr, 8. R. Bursrow.—We regret to announce the death of 
Mr. 8. R. Bristow, a musician well known for many years in this city. 
Mr. Bristow was a sterling musician, and as a theorist he had but few 
equalsin America. He will be remembered by the old playgoers as 
Musical Director of the Olympic, when under the management of Wm. 
Mitchell, where he wrote the music to several of the most popular 
pieces. He was for twelve years organist at St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
and during that period wrote teveral masses, besides services for the 
Episcopal Church of marked merit, and arrangements of orchestral 
works, military bands, &c. He was also bandmaster of the 3rd, now 
the 8th regiment. Mr. Bristow has lived in retirement in Brooklyn 
for several years, and died there, after a long illnees, respected and 
regretted by a large circle of friends. Mr. §, R. Bristow was the father 
of Mr. George I’. Bristow, the eminent American composer, and was 
his first instructor in the science of music, and he lived to sce the 
fruits of his instruction ripen, in the well-earned fame of his son, Mr. 
8. R. Bristow was born in February, 1803; died August 17, 1867. 
There are some leit yet who will exclaim, “Another old Olympian 
gone!”— Watson's “ New York Art Journal,” 
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REVIEWS. 


If thou wilt, remember ; if thou wilt, forget. Song. Words by CurisTina 
Roserti. Music by Atice Mary Smirn. [London: Augener & Co.] 
Tux words of this song are considerably above the average, and the 
music displays more than usual good taste. One passage in the melody 
is repeated oftener than it can bear, but, as a whole, the composition 

points to a degree of power deserving encouragement and cultivation. 


Adagio from a Trio by Haydn. Arranged for the organ, and inscribed to 
Miss Eleanor Ward, by James Garti. [London: John Shepherd. ] 
In adapting this movement, Mr. Gatti has changed the key from F 
sharp to G, thereby consulting the convenience of average players, and 
also that of such instruments as still retain the unequal temperament. 
The music by no means lends itself readily to organ purposes ; but the 
arranger has done with it as well as possible. He has, however, 
neglected to give any directions as to the management of the stops. 
This isa mistake which ought to be remedied in any future issue. 


The Moss Ross. Ballad. Words from the German of KrumMacuer. The 
music composed by WALDEMAR Matmene, Mus. Bac. Cantab. [London: 
R. Cocks & Co.]} 

Tus is a somewhat ambitious setting of a very good translation cf 
Krummacher’s pretty conceit. We think the composer would have 
been better advised had he contented himself with the ballad form of 
his opening and closing verses. The part which aims at being descrip- 
tive is weak, and there is an awkward rhythm on the words, “ For the 
sweet shade thou giv’st to me,” not redeemed by the obvious desire to 
throw the accent where it best brings out the sense. Nevertheless, 
there is merit in the song deserving of recognition. 


A Wearied Dove. Written by Mrs. Evans Bett. The music composed by 
W. T. Wriauton. [London: Robert Cocks & Co.] 
A sIMPLE, expressive melody, with the simplest of all 

paniments, allied to a subject brimful of sentiment. 
‘“‘ A wearied dove ” has found rest in so many homes. 


Solitude. Song. Written by Henry Kirnxe Wuitre. 
GeorGE Russett, [London: Chappell & Co.] 

Ir there be no very startling degree of merit in this song, neither, on 

the other hand, can much fault be found with it. A good singer would 

be able, by its means, to bring out the mournful ideas of the poet, be- 

cause the music is of that order which lends itself readily to whatever 

preg may seem best. It may not help the singer, and it does not 
inder him. 


Viva la Reine, Galop de Concert. Composé pour le piano, par BrinuEy 
Riowarps, [London: R. Cocks & Co.] 

Tuts is a spirited galop, which will serve admirably as an exercise in 

the uncommon key (to dance music players) of D flat. It is not difli- 

cult, so that getting it up does not involve much loss of time. 


Idyile pour Piano, par E. Suuas. Op. 63. [Londres : Schott & Cie.] 
Tue first part of this work—an allegretto scherzando, six-eight time, key 
A flat—is marked by much grace and expression. ‘I'he principal theme, 
and the episodes springing from it, are well conceived and artistically 
treated throughout, especially after the modulation into B natural, 
where a reminiscence of the subject is dwelt upon in a charming man- 
ner. The mechanical difficulties of the composition are not formidable, 
~~ it demands careful study, and no mean power of expression to do it 
justice. 


Romance pour Piano, par E. Siuas. Op. 64. (Londres: Schott & Cie.] 
We have here an andante in G minor, with a lengthy episode in G 
major, and a striking coda, The andante (written in three lines for the 
sake of clearness) is an expressive song without words, accompanied by 
both hands, to which the major passage, with its animated motion, 
affords a pleasant contrast. Altogether the romance is a worthy addi- 
tion to the répeetoire of good pianoforte music. 

Danse des Fantomes. Caprice pour Piano, par Witte Cognex. [Lon- 
dres: Ewer & Cie.] 

AN effective piece, not very weird-like, but showy and brilliant. 

Greeting. Composed for the Pianoforte by Henry Westrop. [London: 
R. Cocks & Co.] 

. VERY fair specimen of the modern pianoforte school, with a larger 

share of merit than usually vouchsafed to its kind. Some passages in 

it fairly lead us to think that Mr. Westrop may attempt a more 
ambitious flight. 

Tarantella Fantastique. Danced nightly (once on a time) at the Royal 
Princess's ‘Theatre, in the admired drama, The Huguenot Captain, com- 
posed and arranged for the pianoforte by Kina Hau. [London : 
Ashdown & Parry. 

bs Write a tarantella which shall have any power to attract by reason 
novelty, is no very easy task. Mr, Hall bas, however, succeeded in 


possible accom- 
No wonder that 


Composed by 





producing a specimen of the order certain to enforce attention. He has 
caught the true spirit of the dance, and his musie would have much 
the same effect upon a Neapolitan as Papageno’s magic pipe had upon 
Monostatos. Even as a pianoforte piece it is worthy of occasional 
performance. 

The Holyrood Palace Quadrilles, on the most select of Walter Burns’s 

Patriotic Melodies, by J. Puruiurre. [Newry: Walter Burns. ] 

“ Dr. Mark, and his little men” have made these quadrilles familiar in 
many parts of the kingdom. The melodies upon which they are 
founded are well selected, and the “set” is admirably adapted for 
dance purposes. 


Ganging awa’ to the Fair. Written and composed by Percy Hoyer 
Arxinson. [London: Charles Jeffreys. ] 

Tue words of this song are racy, and the melody is in keeping; both» 

well delivered, being certain to command a favourable reception. 


Parting. Composed for the Pianoforte by Henry Wesrror. [London : 
R. Cocks & Co.] 

An adagio, in G major, of a fitful, restless character, intended, we pre- 

sume to illustrate by its agitation, the idea expressed in the title. If 

“ parting ” illustrated must be painful, why not let it alone? There 

can be no absolute necessity for touching it. 





Manonester.—The announced Brass-Band Contest took place on 
Monday in the large hall at Belle Vue Gardens. The day being fine, 
there was an immense attendance of spectators. Excursionists were 
present from Leeds, Blackburn, Liverpool, Bradford, Matlock, Burnley, 
Sheffield, Garston, Bury, Oldham, and other places too numerous to 
mention. It was computed that not less than 45,000 visitors were 
present, being the most numerous attendance ever known at these 
gardens. The money prizes competed for amounted to 732, the first 
being 807. and a monster circular bombardon, in double B flat, pre- 
sented by Mr. Joseph Higham, of this city, and valued at 20 guineas; 
second, 177. and a star Jupiter soprano cornet, value 13 guineas, pre- 
sented by Mr. F. Besson, Euston Road, London; third prize, 12. ; 
fourth, 9/.; and fifth, 52. An extra prize was also given—a euphonium, 
value 20 guineas—to the best euphonium player in a selection from 
Der Freischiitz, which was won by the Heckmondwicke Band, York- 
shire. A cornet, presented by Mr. Higham to the best player of a 
piece written for him in the above-named selection, was awarded to the 
Dewsbury Band, Yorkshire. The following bands competed :—Keigh ; 
ley, 35th Airedale (West Riding) R.V., Yorkshire, 20 performers- 
Denton Original, Denton, Lancashire, 20 do.; Holmfirth Temperance 
Band, Yorkshire, 20 do.; Burnley, 17th L.R.V., Lancashire, 20 do. ; 
Heckmondwicke Band, Yorkshire, 20 do.; Rochdale, Healey Hall 
Brass Band, Lancashire, 20 do.; Mow Cop, 18th R.V., Staffordshire, 
16 do.; Bacup, 4th L.R.V., Lancashire, 20 do.; Dodsworth’s Band, 
Bradford, Yorkshire, 20 do. ; Bradford Model Band, Yorkshire, 20 do.; 
Colne Brass Band, Lancashire, 20 do.; Dewsbury Brass Band, York- 
shire, 20 do,; Todmorden Amateur Band, Lancashire, 20 do. ; Comp- 
stall Bridge Band, Cheshire, 19 do.; Clay Cross, 3rd Battalion R.V., 
Derbyshire, 20 do.; Huddersfield Meltham Mills Band, Yorkshire, 20 
do.; Liverpool West Derby V.F.B., Lancashire, 20 do.; Bradford 
Buttershaw Mills, Yorkshire, 20 do.; Darwen Rifle Corps, near Black- 
burn, Lancashire, 20 do. Each band played a selection from Der 
Freischiitz, arranged by Mr. Winterbottom, bandmaster of Royal 
Marines, Woolwich. The judges were Mr. Winterbottom, Mr. A. T. 
Phasey, of Her Majesty's Theatre and Crystal Palace ; Mr. J. Gludney, 
bandmaster of 3rd City Royal Volunteers, London; Mr. Williams, 
bandmaster of North Somersetshire Yeomanry Cavalry, Bath; and Mr. 
A. G, Crowe, bandmaster of 14th Hussars, Edinburgh. The first prize 
was won by the Clay Cross 3rd Battalion, Derbyshire; second, Bacup 
4th L.R.V., Lancashire; third, Compstall Bridge, Cheshire : fourth, 
Mow Cop, 13th R.V., Staffordshire ; and fifth, Dodsworth, Bradford, 
Yorkshire. The judges’ decision was received with loud applause.— 
Manchester Times. 


Avstratia.—A meeting of the Victorian Musical Association was 
held on the 10th of July, at the Adam and Eve Hotel, Little Collins 
Street, Victoria, at which there was a large attendance. The business, 
which was chiefly of a professional nature, included the election of Mr. 
Julius Siede as chairman of the association, vice Mr. C. E. Horsley, 
resigned ; and the appointment of Mr. E. Bentley as a member of com- 
mittee, in lieu of Mr. Siede. A resolution was passed conveying the 
thanks of the association to Mr. Horsley for his impartial conduct while 
filling the office of chairman, and expressing regret that circumstances 
should have compelled him to resign, and leave the Colony. 1t was 
further resolved that the secretary should write officially to Mr. Horsley, 
acquainting him with the resolution which had been passed. The 
by-laws having been partly considered, the meeting adjourned. 
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On the 1st October, in one vol. Post 8vo, 6s. 6d., 


USICAL DEVELOPMENT: Being an attempt to 

set forth those Fundamental Principles of Human Expression from which 

have sprung the Chief Forms of Musical Composition, in order, if possible, to Deduce 

the Essential Spirit and Features of these Forms, and thus to lay down the Leading 

Principles which should regulate their Construction, By Josep Gopparp, Author 
of “* The Philosophy of Music." 

London : Tomas Mursy, 32, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 
Smipxins, MARSHALL, & Co., Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 


Yr’ Histoire de Pulmerin d° Olide fila du Roy Frorexvos de 
Ce” Macrvone et de La Bette Griang, fille de Remicius, Empereur de Constan- 
tinople, by Sean Plaugin, dit le Petit ngenin. A perfect copy of this 
extremely rare Romance to be sold for TWENTY-NINE GUINRAS. 

Enquire of Dunoan Davison & Co., 244, Reyent Street, W. 
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DEATHS. 

Mapame Menic-Latanpe, the once popular cantatrice, at Chantilly, 
aged seventy-nine. : : 

M, Cuartes pe Konrsxt, pianist and composer, in the fifty-third year 
of his age. ; 

Mr. S. R. Bristow, father of Mr. George Bristow, the American com- 
poser, at Boston, U.S., in his sixty-fifth year. 

At Windsor, on the 17th inst., Mr. L. Scuroeper, of Her Majesty’s 
Private Band, in his thirty-second year. 
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MUSICAL TRAVELLING-IMPRESSIONS From Tue EAST. 
By FERY KLETZER.* 


(Continued from page 631.) 

{7 HEN the wealthy die, their relatives have models made of the 
\ furniture, houses, and everything else for which the deceased 
evinced any partiality. All these objects are then burnt at their 
graves, in the firm conviction that the dead will find them in the 
world to which they have gone. Poor people place in the temples 
various kinds of food, for their dead, or father for their spirits, 
believing that the latter return to inhale the odour arising there- 
from. The priests take care, no doubt, to appropriate the food 
itself. ‘There are in Java hundreds of thousands of Chinese, who, 
like the Europeans, amass fortunes and then return to their native 
country. The Malays havelittle puppet-theatres, called ‘* Wayans.” 
The puppets are exhibited before a white partition, and their 
movements accompanied by a running commentary, which treats 
of every possible subject. It is at these theatres that the people 
receive their education, and, indeed, learn all they know. Such 
entertainments are given every day, and last generally twenty-four 
hours. 

Their orchestras consist of bell-like peals, resembling in appear- 
ance our musical glasses; they are, so to speak, little benches with 
glass tablets, and are changed to suit the key of the piece. The 
scale of their musical system is formed like that of the ancient 
Greeks. The basses are hollow brass basins, arranged according to 
their tone. All their music sounds like a lament sung by a pri- 
soner, and reminds one of the wails of former centuries. The 
worthy musicians attached to the princes at Solo and Djuctja 
play with an amount of softness and tenderness which astonished 
me, for the instruments are very wild-looking, and cause the spec- 
tator to imagine he will hear only noise; but I never listened to 
anything more tender, or, in fact, more interesting, from unci- 
vilized people. 





* From the Berlin Echo. 





Women, too, accompany this music chorally, sometimes singing 
separate strophes, and sometimes only phrases, but mostly from the 
throat and not the chest. In so doing, they exhibit mouths which 
are anything but handsome, for men and women chew betel or 
‘‘syri.” ‘Their mouths look black and toothless. Though “syri” 
itself blackens the teeth, they dye the latter very beautifully and 
carefully, cleansing their mouths with tobacco. ‘The common man 
as well as the gentleman smokes small cigars made of maize-leaf 
the tobacco is perfumed. After paying the apothecary in Soura- 
baya, and handing three times the amount of his bill to my good 
doctor, who made a very moderate charge, simply as a matter of 
form,* I said good-bye to Miiller, who accompanied me as far as the 
canal, and took my departure from the place which for me had 
been an abode of misery. Thanking God that I could at length 
breathe another air, I beheld with delight the sea, which is nearly 
always as smooth as glass. When on. board ship, I once more 
looked round, and found that the town was very finely situated. 
The rivers flowing through it in every direction are of great advan- 
tage to the merchants, for they can convey their wares by water 
to the very shops. It is the same in Samarang, and in Batavia as 
well, only there the canals are smaller. After a fine passage of 
four-and-twenty hours, I reached Samarang, and proceeded to the 
hotel kept by Herr Lacombe, who dubbed himself an artist like 
myself, and he was really, I believe, an itinerant conjuror. He had 
previously been a soldier, and the husband of the Countess Farci, 
known in Paris by her establishment for young ladies. I called 
upon my former acquaintances, from whom I heard that a great 
many persons had fled for fear of the cholera, and would not be 
back for two or three weeks, when the Governor, also, would 
return, for the purpose of laying the first stone of the railway that 
was to run into the interior. As there was nothing to be done, I was 
advised first to give some concerts in the principalities of Solo and 
Djuetja, and then return to Samarang, where people would expect 
and warmly welcomeme. This plan was exceedingly agreeable to me, 
for everyone spoke in high terms of the principalities, on account 
of their pure air and very beautiful scenery. The journey, there- 
fore, might prove beneficial to me in my weak state of health, and 
as I had, also, letters of recommendation for every town, I was 
certain of earning sufficient to pay my travelling expenses. I 
begged the gentlemen to exert themselves as much as they could 
for me, and fixed the time of my return, At the private post, 
which is far better and cheaper than the Government post, I ob- 
tained eight good horses and a small carriage. I left in the 
morning. My way led through a fine broad street, crowded with 
Chinese shops. ‘This quarter of the town is poor, but rich in men 
and their works. My coachmen drove very well. ‘The one at the 
back of the carriage was a postillion comme il faut, and especially 
skilled in cracking his whip. ‘This whip-cracking is exceedingly 
en vogue here, probably because there are a great many carriages 
passing and repassing without lamps during the night, and the 
drivers endeavour in this manner not to run over anyone. In the 
town as well as in the country a runner always accompanies 
the carriage. If you have from eight to ten horses, even two 
runners are necessary, to guide the horses round the corners or put 
them in the right way. On the road to Solo lies Salatiga, a small 
military town. I had been invited by a Dr. Bauer to spend a few 
days at his house. Ile was a native of Munich. His wife was a 
Hungarian, and, as I had been recommended to them by General 
Schierbrand, they had made up their minds to welcome me. 





* On arriving at Sourabaya, I requested the Doctors to get mo into the 
hospital, to which he belonged, for I knew that the hospitals in Java were 
well managed. He looked at me, and, feeling my pulse, said: “Do you 
know you are so ill that y. u may die to-morrow, and I do not choose that the 
public shall blame me for it—I cannot therefore comply with your wish.” 
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Salatiga is situated more than 1200 feet above the level of the sea. 
It is very cool and pleasant. I consequently went there. But 
when Dr. Bauer saw that I was still a young man, he felt sorry at 
having invited me, for he had a pretty young wife, and was ex- 
cessively jealous. I arrived just in time for breakfast, consisting 
of very bad solid food, without a drop of wine. My reception 
was an extremely cool one, and though, despite of this, I was very 
polite, Dr. Bauer continued his droll behaviour, and began abusing 
the Hungarians. All the usual commonplace, ridiculous phrases, 
such as: the Hungarians were not yet ripe enough to be free and 


happy, were dished up for my delectation. This was the best me-. 


thod of driving me away, especially as his pretty wife was com- 
pelled to leave, and he told me openly he had not the conveniences 
for entertaining me. 

I must confess that Dr. Bauer was really not in a position to 
take me in, since he was on the point of selling his furniture and 
quitting Salatiga, having received a better appointment as Com- 
missioner of Vaccination in Batavia. But he might have let me 
remain the night, or, at least, a few hours, especially as he knew 
that it was only on his account that I had stopt here. © He did not, 
however, even detain me to dinner, but allowed me to start at 
three o’clock, when the heat was very great. With his handsome 
wife, I could scarcely speak, for he either interrupted every con- 
versation on which I endeavoured to enter with her, or else sent her 
out of the room under the pretence of her having some duty or other 
to perform ; nevertheless, I discovered that her maiden name was 
Schenk and that she was born in Ofen. She is a charming 
woman, and, out of respect for the great knowledge of her husband, 
who has become thin and grey from study, scarcely dares to speak 
or look up. But women soon emancipate themselves, and as the 
Doctor is now, by way of amusement, giving her lessons in the 
language of the Greeks, and that of the Japanese, it is to be hoped 
she will learn the customs of the first and the free mode of life of 
the latter ; 1 should then doubt her continuing faithful to the views 
she previvusly took of the married state. She is, at the most, twenty, 
while he is nearly fifty.—No one can escape his destiny, therefore, I 
cannot escape mine. Irom Salatiga to SoloI paid more than for the 
first half of the distance, nearly sixty-four florins the German mile. 
The road and the prospect from Samarang to Solo do not vary: 
some few fine mountains, a great many small patches of wood, 
and crops of sugar, coffee, and corn. A great many points are 
very astonishing, from the extraordinary groups of trees; these 
are succeeded again by sugar fields, the canes in which are scarcely 
afoot high. ‘The mountains are green to the very tips, and, it is said, 
cultivated likewise. ‘The coffee plantations, that commence on the 
Solo territory, make a magnificent display, Certain fortune is 
combined with the beauty of the country. People work more 
Baily, because they are not oppressed by imposts and taxes, the 
principalities being free for entrepreneurs and manufacturers. 
Though the Government possesses, it is true, land and farms, pri- 
vate persons are not dependant upon the Government but on the 
proprietor, the native prince. Government, however, has secured 
by treaty advantages for itself. All the timber, for instance, be- 
longs to Holland, even the Prince having to give up his. The 
planters and manufacturers, too, on the Government estates, are 
bound to sell a part of their product at fixed prices. It is almost 
the same state of things as that resulting from the tobacco mono- 
poly between Hungary and Austria. 

The postal arrangements on this road are very good. Whenever 
the route runs through a mountainous district, two buffaloes are 
yoked on in front, and the traveller gives a small sum to the 
coachman, the man who urges on the team, and the owner. From 
Salatiga to Solo the land dips some nine hundred feet; it is, 





nevertheless, fresh, luxuriant, green, and rich in wood, water, and 


plains. The people extract large quantities of oil from cocoa-nuts, 
and live almost entirely upon the profit derived therefrom. Every 
man carries his weapon, the “ kries” (knife).* The officials and 
princes have always a numerous escort, who carry pikes and lances. 
The umbrella, too, which is painted or ornamented differently for 
every class of society, is borne before them. ‘The people go on 
their knees before their princes, and greet them by raising their 
clasped hands to their forehead. If a prince enters any place he 
is followed by an attendant with two golden staves, a sword, and 
his umbrella; a second carries tobacco, cigars, or syri, in golden 
vessels ; and a third the spittoon, for a person spits a good deal 
after taking “‘syri.” The high Government officials, also, have 
the sign of their rank upon their umbrella, in order that they may 
be recognized by the people. 
(To be continued.) 


—_—o—— 
COVENT GARDEN CONCERTS. 

Madame Jetty Treffz, the idol of the British public as a German 
Lieder-sangerinn, made her re-appearance, after an absence of 
some years, at the Covent Garden Concerts on Monday. She 
was most enthusiastically received, round after round of the 
heartiest applause testifying the grateful recollections or plea- 
surable anticipations of the numerous audience—the largest per- 
haps there has been this season at Covent Garden. Madame Jetty 
Treffz first sang Mozart’s ‘‘ Vedrai carino,” with all that musical 
charm and intelligent reading of the words which distinguished 
her singing in the time of her earliest triumphs in England ; but 
the Italian air having been unanimonsly re-demanded, Madame 
Jetty ‘Treffz substituted something of a widely different character, 
namely, the Scotch song, ‘‘Should auld acquaintance be forgot,” 
to which she imparted an amount of point and expression (pro- 
nouncing the Scottish dialect singularly well) that fairly ‘‘ brought 
down the house,” as the phrase goes. ‘This, too, was encored by 
acclamation, but the honoured vocalist merely returned to the 
"ao gracefully acknowledging the compliment, and kissing 

er hand right and left to her dense crowd of admirers. In the 
second part of the concert Madame Jetty Treffz sang the well- 
known ‘ Trab, rab, Trab,” a simple little tune which her genial 
and humorous singing has rendered popular throughout Europe. 
An encore being again demanded with irresistible clamour, 
Madame Jetty Treffz gave “‘ Home, sweet home,” with thoroughly 
English spirit, winning the most cordial demonstrations of ap- 
proval, and, after one morerecall, finally retired from the orchestra, 
carrying with her quite a garden of floral tributes. In short, she 
had a splendid success with the public, who found in her again 
all the gemiithlichkeit, captivating geniality, and personal beauty, 
which made Jetty ‘Treffz the main attraction at the concerts of 
the late M. Jullien, who first introduced her to this country. 

Several pieces cf a classical character were admirably performed 
by the band under the masterly direction of Signor Bottesini, 
one of the most accomplished musicians and best conductors that 
ever entered an orchestra; a brilliant and tuneful waltz, composed 
by Herr Strauss, who presided, violin in hand, over the executants, 
with infinite spirit, was re-demanded, and a similar compliment 
was paid to M. Gounod’s “ Meditation upon Bach,” played by 
Mr. Weisst Hill. 

Solo performances by Mr. Lazarus and M. Webi also deserve 
special mention. 





DeatH oF Mapame Meric-LaLaNDE.—That once celebrated 
songstress, Madame Meric-Lalande, who was identified with the 
Malibran, Velluti, Sontag, Pasta, Ambrogetti, Lablache, and 
Donzelli period, died a few days since at Chantilly. Madame 
Meric-Lalande had quitted the stage for many years. She was the 
mother of the popular contralto, Madame Meric-Lablache. In 
1824 she sang in 5 anata Crociato in Eyitto with Velluti and 
Lablache, and was mainly instrumental to the success of that 
work. 





* In Solo there are several hundred dwarfs. ‘They all wear a “‘ kries” in 
their belt, but the weapon is decidedly often bigger than its wearer, who is 
‘scarcely perceptible, 
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AGRICULTURAL HALL. 


Last Wednesday evening a “grand festival performance” of 
the Messiah was given at the above hall, with a chorus of 750, 
and a band of 250 executants, including those orchestral 
celebrities, Messrs. H. Blagrove, Howell, S. Pratten, and T. 
Harper, under the direction of Mr. G. W. Martin; the principal 
vocalists being Madame Rudersdorff, Miss Julia Derby, Miss 
Lucy Franklein, Mr. W. H. Cummings, Mr. Kerr Gedge, and Mr. 
W. H. Weiss. The attendance was enormous; 16,000 persons at 
least must have been in the auditorium. ‘The pecuniary success 
of this ‘‘ festival performance” is, therefore, beyond all question ; 
although in an artistic point of view it was in no way specially 
commendable. ‘The decorum indispensable on such an occasion 
necessarily prevented that constant locomotion and shifting of 
places, by means of which on ordinary nights everybody can in 
turn approach the orchestra closely enough to obtain something 
satisfactory in return for the admission fee, and the consequence 
was that much of Handel’s sublime music was utterly lost upon 
the great majority of the audience. The soprano and tenor voices 
“told” best, as they always do in a large place, and thus Madame 
Rudersdorff and Mr. W. H. Cummings were not obliged to rely 
wholly upon the reputations they have both achieved as singers 
of sacred music ; and as much may be said with respect to Mr. T. 
Harper, whose high clear tones on the trumpet were heard in the 
remotest parts of the hall. Mr. Weiss and Miss Julia Derby, 
however, were much less fortunate, and if their artistic merits had 
not been already known to the public, they would scarcely have 
been discovered on this occasion. 

The miscellaneous concerts ably conducted by the zealous Mr. 
G. F. Kingsbury, in conjunction with the brilliant illuminations, 
sparkling fountains, and gorgeous decorations, by means of which 
Messrs. Defries boast (not without reason) of having ‘ converted 
a stable into a fairy palace,” continue to attract immense crowds 
nightly. On Saturday last, indeed, the attendance was so large, 
that one unaccustomed to ‘counting a house” might easily have 
supposed the vast locality to be quite full. But then the night 
was the most favourable in the week for entertainments of all 
kinds, and the concert unusually attractive. Mdlle. Louise 
Liebhart, who has become the reigning favourite here, carried off 
the chef honours again on this occasion. Her singing of Venzano’s 
waltz, and a new ballad, ‘‘ Sweet Dora,” composed expressly for her 
by Mr. G. B. Allen, elicited unanimous calls for repetition, to the 
second of which the fair vocalist responded by singing ‘ Coming 
thro’ the rye ;” and this being likewise encored Mdlle. Liebhart 
favoured the audience with Signor Arditi’s “Il Bacio” “as a 
blessing.” Another genuine success was achieved by Mr. George 
Perren, who also had to repeat his popular ballad, ‘When first 
the Bells.” Mr. Levy, the cornet player, too, made a great effect, 
as he generally does, with the mobility, his instrument, by reason 
of its shrillness, penetrating to the furthest corner of the great 
building, and his playing, by reason of its ultra condescension to 
please the gencral audience, occasionally being accepted as the 
best of its kind. Nevertheless, he may be praised without reserve 
for his brilliant execution of the “ Levy Waltz,” composed ex- 
pressly for him, a production which, if not very original, is so 
tuneful and catching that it will probably make the “ grand 
tour” at least. We must compliment Mr. G. F. Kingsbury upon 
his skilful guidance of the band through all the intricacies and 
complexities of the ‘“ British Army Quadrille,” and offer a word 
of praise to the members of the National Melodies Choral Society, 
who distinguished themselves honourably in ‘The Men of Har- 
lech” (capitally accompanied by a band of harps), as to win one 
of the heartiest encores of the evening. 

It is confidently expected that the Volunteer Ball on Wednesday 
next will be a very great success. 








M. Cares vE Kontskt, the well-known pianist, died recently, 
at the age of 52, after a long period of suffering. He was Chevalier 
of the Order of Vasa of Sweden, and Member of the Academies of 
Vienna, Munich, and Stockholm. 

Vienna.—Mdlle. 1lma de Murska had a most enthusiastic reception 
on the 8rd instant, when she made her re-appearance as Lucia in Lucia 
di Lammermoor, Her success, moreover, was triumphant, 





MUSIC IN VIENNA. 


Herr Salvi has ceased to be the manager of the Imperial Opera- 
house. The decree for his retirement has been officially published, 
and Herr von Dingelstadt appointed his successor. Herr yon 
Dingelstadt is not a musical man, and grave doubts are entertained 
as to the advisability of confiding to his hands the direction of the 
first lyrical establishment in the empire. ‘Time will show whether 
there is any ground for these doubts. Herr Esser, the Capellmeister, 
occupies the position of musical adviser to the non-musical mana- 
ger. The latter is aware the public does not place the most implicit 
faith in him, and, therefore, we suppose, for the purpose of creating 
a favourable impression and proving that he possesses at least 
energy, he has begun by spreading dismay among the members, 
male and female, of the ballet. ‘The Terpsichorean rank and file 
have been subjected to a strict inspection, and all those unhappy 
wretches who stand upon legs more than ordinarily thin, or 
unusually thick, are trembling in their satin dancing pumps. 
Equally alarmed are the operatic subordinates. Meanwhile, Herr 
Salvi has received the Medjidje Order from the Sultan, and does 
not seem to be much affected by his forced descent from the 
managerial throne. What he is going to do no one exactly knows, 
but there is a mysterious presentiment in artistic circles that ere 
long he intends to do something startling. Qué vivra verra. 

In consequence of an obstinate affection of the throat, Malle. 
Tellheim has, like her former manager, been compelled to leave the 
Operahouse. Her case excites universal sympathy, and it is hoped 
that a year or so’s rest will enable her, as she is still young, to 
resume her professional duties. An old proverb tells us that 
‘There are as good fish in the sea as e’er came out.” Poor Malle. 
Tellheim’s place has already been efficiently filled up by Malle. 
Benza, who has played all the parts for which her luckless successor 
was famous. Mdlle. Marek, also, is engaged, a fact which would 
seem to show that the new management intends to assign to 
light comic opera, or Spieloper, as it is termed in German, a more 
prominent position than it has occupied of late years. En 
attendant, the principal feature at the Imperial Operahouse 
is dull, cheerless monotony.—The new Operahouse is now 
in such a state of forwardness that, before long, the 
scaffoldings and hoardings around it will be removed, and the 
edifice exposed to public gaze. ‘The large marble basins on both 
sides the facade are in their places, awaiting the beds of flowers 
and evergreens in which the skill of the landscape-gardener is to 
frame them. Hundreds of hands are busy decorating the interior 
of the building. As much of the new sccnery as is finished is to 
be seen by the favoured few at Suhr’s Circus. The most admired 
scenes are those by Brioschi, for the operas of Guillaume Tell and 
Don Juan ; those by Hofmann for Die Zauberfldte ; and those by 
Griinfeld for Le Prophéte (Munster, and the Skating-Scene) ; and 
for La Muette de Portici (Masaniello’s Hut upon the Seashore). 
The models of all these scenes were exhibited a short time since, 
on miniature stages properly lighted up, and the effect produced 
was declared highly satisfactory. 

At the Carl Theater, Dittersdorf’s opera, Doctor und Apotheker, 
first produced in 1787, has been revived with incontestable success. 
The music, though somewhat old-fashioned, and redolent of the 
periwig period, is exceedingly fresh and pleasing, more especially 
the charming duet, ‘ Verliebte brauchen keine Zeugen,” the 
dashing air, ‘‘ Parazelsus,” and the spirited concerted finale, but 
there can be no doubt that the admirable manner in which the 
opera was put upon the stage, sung, and acted, contributed a great 
deal to the triumph it achieved. 
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ing his fine voice, had not depth or profundity enough for the 
music. On this account the t air, ‘‘La Calunnia,” was 
the weakest thing in the performance. Malle. Patti sang exquis- 
itely, and made the uld furore. She introduced in the Lesson-scene 
the Laughing-Song from Auber’s Manon Lescaut, and, being en- 
cored, gave the romance of Madame de Rothschild, ‘‘ Si vous n’avez 
rien 2 me dire.” Mdlle. Patti has also played Violetta in the 
Traviata. Rossini’s Semiramide, it is said, is in rehearsal for her, 
and L’Elisir d Amore is announced in the bills; so that in reality 
the popular diva has no idle time of it. Moreover, the opera-buffo 
of Prince Poniatowski, Don Desiderio, will be reprised for her, with 
Signors Gardoni, Scalese, and Mercuriali, and Mdlle. Rosello in 
the other principal —. M. Bagier had intended to produce Tan- 
credi, with Mdlle. Grossi as the hero, Miss Laura Harris as Amen- 
aida, Signor Gardoni as Alfiero, and Signor Scalese as Orbazzano. 
Rossini, however, it is said, showed so strong a repugnance to the re- 
vival of his early opera—especially with such a novice as Malle. 
Grossi in Tancredi—that the intention is dropt, and the manager 
will have to look for a suppliance elsewhere.—Jl Trovatore will be 
roduced for the début of Signor Mongini in his popular part of 
anrico, and Mdlle. Patti will sustain the part of Leonora 
for the first time.—Mdlle. Derasse, three times first prize at the 
last competitions of the Conservatoire, made her début recently 
on the stage of the Opéra-Comique as Isabelle in Le Pre Aux 
Clercs. She somewhat disappointed her friends, but she was ter- 
ribly nervous, and by no means did herself justice. Her appear- 
ance, however, pleased universally, and her voice is described as 
of fine quality and well trained.—Madame Miolan-Carvalho, on 
dit, is about to leave the stage. This intelligence requires confirm- 
ation. The popular Parisian cantatrice appeared, for the last time 
before her month’s congé, at the ‘Théatre-Lyrique as Juliette, in 
M. Gounod’s Romeo et Juliette. She goes to repose herself after 
the fatigues of the season, and will no doubt return for the winter 
session. ‘There is no reason whatsoever why Madame Miolan-Car- 
valho should quit the scene of her triumphs. Mdlle. Christine 
Nilsson will belong to the Grand Opéra by the time she returns. 

Pemsroke.—In consequence of many contlicting circumstances, viz., 
the Eisteddfod, the weather, dinner party, &c., which kept a great 
many of the gentry away, the concert in the Assembly Rooms was not 
a success in a financial point of view. Notwithstanding the artists 
(except Mr. Welch, who was indisposed at Tenby) went through the 
programme in a manner which not only elicited applause from the audi- 
ence, but to add to their fame as professional vocalists; while Miss Kate 
Gordon’s manipulation on the pianoforte (which was not quite what we 
might have wished it to be) well merited the encomiums paid her. 
Miss Julia Derby is a fine contralto, and her singing was greatly 
admired, in no instance more so than in “ The Minstrel Boy,” to which 
she imparted so much warmth and feeling as to rivet the attention of 
her hearers. Mr. Hemmings rendered his solos in first-rate style, and 
in the duets and trios blended his notes with those of Miss Derby and 
Miss Stocken delightfully. Mdlle. Stocken, soprano, was also much 
admired and like all rest was loudly applauded and encored. Indeed 
the whole performance was considered a treat such as, without more 
liberal patronage, we may not have an opportunity of enjoying for a 
long time again.—Zconomic Advertiser. 

A concer was given on Monday evening, in the Metropolitan 
Artillery Orderly-room, A’Beckett Street, Sydney. The entertainment 
was under the auspices of the Court Hotham, Ancient Order of 
Foresters, and was for benefit of the widow and children of the late Mr. 
W. Atkins, who was a member of the court. The choir of St. John’s 
Church sang several pieces with spirit, including “The Foresters,” 
the “ Market Chorus” from Masaniello, the ‘* Chorus of Winds,” from 
Ernani, and “ Soldier's Chorus,” from Faust. A duet by Mrs. Moore 
and Mr. S. Greenwood was greatly applauded ; and one by the Masters 
Kemp, “ Slowly and softly Music Bes flow,” was encored. A stump 
speech by Sergeant Forbes, containing several humorous local allusions, 
served very much toamuse the audience; and Mr. Whiteman, M.L.A., 
recited a Lancashire piece, entitled “Our Family,” which, being 
encored, he sang “Old Simon the Cellarer.” The Foresters’ brass 
band filled up the intervals in the programme by some excellent music. 
This band has only been about fr. months organized, but within 
that time it seems to have attained considerable proficiency. — The 
Australasian, 

Crysra, Patace.—Last Saturday a concert was given by the Tonic 
Sol-fa Prize Choir, and, although the programme contained some 
popular part-music, the audience were anything but enthusiastic, not 
encoring a single member, Mdme. Vinning and Mr. Weiss were the 
vocalists, and the Crystal Palace Band, under Mr. Mann’s direction, 
played several pieces—The Winter Concerts re-commence to-day. 








Mp.z. Cartotta Pattt.—This popular artist is, at present, 
making a concert tour on the Continent. A short time since she 
sang at the Carl-Theater, Vienna, where she proved as great a 
favourite as ever. A Viennese contemporary, speaking of her, 
says: ‘‘ The success of the Patti-Concerts, since they have been 
given, under Ulmann’s direction, throughout the length and 
breadth of Europe, is so incontrovertible a fact, that it is almost 
superfluous to record that of the only Patti-Concert which took 
place yesterday at the Carl-Theater. Every seat in the house was 
occupied, and the plaudits of a brilliant audience followed with 
increasing warmth, nearly every piece. ‘The form of the programme 
was the old established one. ‘The principal attraction was Mdlle. 
Carlotta Patti—who appears to have grown stouter—in some of 
her former pieces: airs from Linda and La Sonnambula; a 
Tarantella by Bevignani; and the inevitable ‘ Laughing Song,’ 
which evoked thunders of applause. Though not new to Vienna, 
yet imparting additional interest to Herr Ulmann’s programme, 
are Herr Popper, the violoncellist, who combines a tone full 
of feeling with brilliant powers of execution; Herr Auer, the 
violinist, whose bravura playing and excellent style place him in 
the ranks of the most eminent artists of the day; and Herr 
Willmers, the pianist, an old acquaintance of musical Vienna. 
The least satisfactory of all was M. Lefort, the singer, whose vocal 
capabilities no longer suffice to carry out whatever good intentions 
he may have. Nevertheless, the audience were highly delighted 
when they left the theatre.” Mdlle. Carlotta Patti began her tour 
on the 28th August, at Salzburg. On the 29th she sang at Lenz; 
on the 31st at Baden; on September the 1st at Neustadt; on the 
3rd at Prague; on the 4th at Marburg; on the 5th at Laibach ; 
on the 7th at Gratz; on the 9th at Prinburg; on the 10th at 
Vienna ; on the 11th and 12th at Brunn; and on the 14th at 
Ollmutz. On the 16th and 17th she was to sing at Cracow 

Poland) ; on the 18th at Tarnow; on the 19th, 20th, and 21st at 
mberg. On the 22nd, 23rd, and 24th, she will sing at Csernowitz, 
and on the 25th and 26th at Lemberg again. ‘Truly may it be said 
that popularity is sometimes not achieved without lard work. 
The career of a favourite diva now-a-days is certainly not a bed 
of roses. 

Eeyrrian Heru.—Mr. Frederick Maccabe continues his performances 
at the above locale with increasing success, the hall being nightly 
crowded to witness Frederick ‘‘ the Great” in his entertainment, “ Be- 
gone, dull Care.” Mr. Maccabe is one of the most amusing performers 
and best ventriloquists of the present day. His mimicry and vocal 
abilities are pleasing in the extreme, and, taken altogether, we can 
safely state that all that patronize and visit him in his neat and com- 
fortable home in Piccadilly will not regret having done so, the enter- 
tainment being admirably varied and first-rate of its kind.—B. B. 

Miss Minty Patwer.—Miss Milly Palmer, of the Olympic Theatre, 
has been “starring” in Bradford during the past fortnight, playing 
Ksther in Castle, with some ot Miss Marie Wilton’s corps dramatique. 
The performances of Caste have been styled by the local press as “ the 
most adinirable ever given in the town,” and the critics speak in the 
most eulogistic terms of Miss Palmer's personal charms and graces, and 
her rare artistic acquirements, of which London playgocrs have never 
yet had a fair opportunity of forming an opinion, though we trust they 
will be fortunate enough to do so during the ensuing dramatic 
season. 

Liverroot.—(From our own Correspondent.)}—The3 musical season 
here is beginning to show signs of activity. The Philharmonic Society 
give their first concert on the 24th inst., when Mr. John Francis Bar- 
nett’s new cantata, The Ancient Mariner, will be performed here for the 
first time. The “ interpreters” will be Miss Edith Wynne, Madame 
Patey-Whytock, Messrs. Cummings and Patey. The opera season will 
commence on the 7th October, when the Mapleson corps will appear at 
the new Alexandra Opera-house. An Anglicized verson of La Belle 
Hélene is to be produced at our Prince of Wales Theatre on the 30th 
inst. 

Tur Late Brrutvenam Musica Fesvivan.—At a meeting of the 
Governors of the General Hospital, Birmingham, on Wednesday a letter 
was read from Mr. J. O. Mason, enclosing a cheque for £5,000, that 
being the first instalment on account of the proceeds of the recent 
Festival. ‘Ihe writer, in communicating this, added that he hoped 
to be able to hand over a further sum when the accounts are closed. 
The six Festivals over which Mr. Mason has presided, first as orchestral 
steward, and next as chairman of the orchestral and general committee, 
have yielded this charity the magnificent sum of £24,009. For this 


service Mr. Mason was elected on Wednesday an Honorary Governor of 
the Institution. 
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Music or Sotomon’s Tempte.—The disentombing of Assyrian sculp- 
tures and the deciphering of Assyrian and Egyptian inscriptions have 
opened new fields of investigation in almost every department of know- 
ledge. Among the branches of science which have shared in these 
discoveries, that of music has been benefited largely. The accounts of 
ancient musical instruments were vague, and our ideas, especially of 
Hebrew music, were confused, till recently sculptures and paintings 
have been brought to light which delineate the musical instruments of 
the early Oriental nations, and in a numnber of cases veritable specimens 
have been disentombed., Such, for example, is an Egyptian harp found 
in Thebes, with its strings yet perfect enough to vibrate again, after a 
silence of three thousand years. The more recent investigations prove 
that the parent of all known musical science was Assyria. From the 
Assyrians, the Hebrews, and the Egyptians, and, indeed, all Eastern 
nations, derived their knowledge of music. The unveiled monuments 
show that in the time of Sennacherib music was a highly cultured art, 
and must have existed through generations. This polished nation used 
a harp of twenty-one strings, the frame of which was four feet high, 
which accompanied minstrel songs or was borne in the dance. The 
lyre of tortoise-shell, the double pipe, the trumpet, drum, and bell were 
common, Even of the bagpipe representations have been discovered, 
though none of stringed instruments, like the vivlins, played with the 
bow. In all delineations of social or worshipping assemblies, musical 
instruments very like our modern ones have a prominent place. The 
Hebrew music, at the time of the exodus, was purely Egyptian ; but 
it was much modified subsequently by association with Asiatic nations. 
In the ‘Temple of Jerusalem, according to the Talmud, stood a powerful 
organ, consisting of a wind-chest with ten holes, containing ten pipes, 
each pipe capable of emitting ten different sounds by means of finger- 
holes, so that a hundred sounds could be produced by it. It was pro- 
vided with two pairs of bellows and ten keys, so that it could be played 
with the fingers. According to the rabbis, it could be heard a great 
distance from the Temple. 

Attempr To Brow cp THE ALHAMBRA Music WALL, DuNDEE.—A 

property-man employed at the Alhambra (says the Dundee Courier), 
whose special duty it is to visit the place on Sunday morning 
to see that all things have been put to rights after the previous 
night's performances, was startled on entering at nine o'clock 
to find the who'e place pervaded with a smell of gas. No time 
was lost in communicating with the proprietor and the police, and 
it was found on examination that about twenty of the gas taps had 
been turned on. On descending under the stage it was found that the 
whole of the ineters and ‘‘ feeders” had also been turned on. By this 
means gas had been made to flow from every pipe in the establishment, 
quite as much as if the hall had been completely illuminated for an 
evening performance. It was exceedingly fortunate that, by an 
arrangement for the ventilation of the hall, means were afforded for 
allowing free egress to the immense volume of gas which must have 
been collected. As soon as the hall hd been cleared of the gas 
sufficiently to admit of a further examination being made, it was dis- 
covered that the place had been broken into through a window in the 
‘flies.’ The frame of the latter had been completely smashed in, 
five large paving-stones found under the stage showing how the work 
had been done. Outside the window a piece of timber had been 
reared against the wall, as if to enable the burglar or burglars to gain 
access, and the adjoining bricks were sprinkled with blood, as if some 
hurts had been sustained. The interior of the hall was found to have 
been completely ransacked, Behind the scenes, at the wings, in the 
dressing-rooms, under the stage, and in the proprietor’s private office, 
the spirit of mischief had been hard at work. Every locked trunk and 
box about the place had been forced open, the locks rendered utterly 
useless, and the contents strewn heedlessly about. Several articles of 
dress and jewelry had been abstracted, but these bore so small a pro- 
portion to the sum total of the goods which might easily have been 
turned into “ hard caxh,” that there is some difficulty in believing the 
role motive of the depredators to have been that of securing plunder. 
Several half-burned matches were discovered in various places, indicating 
that the burglars had entered in the dark. This is not the first occa- 
sion on which the Alhambra has been subjected to the tender mercies 
of midnight prowlers. A fortnight ago the place was forcibly entered, 
reveral very valuable suits of apparel belonging to the artists stolen, 
and a number of locks wrenched open by violence. 


Tre Late Mr. Henny Buckranp.—Some gentlemen, friends of the 
late Mr. Henry Buckland, the singer, whose early death was lately 
recorded, have commenced to raise a fund for the benefit of his widow 
and children, who are left without any provision. The Dean and Clergy 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral have headed with some liberal donations the 
list of subscribers, on which, when the arrangements are completed, 
will probably be inscribed {he naines of many from the great numbers 
of oa who have often listened with admiration to the deceased 
yocalist. 











Lewes.—A musical entertaiiment was given by the Misses Louisa 
and Susan Pyne at the Corn Exchange on the evening of the 14th 
instant. The following remarks on the performance are extracted from 
The Sussex Advertiser of the 17th:—“ The Misses Pyne have earned so 
high a reputation, that the announcement of their names in connection 
with any entertainment is guarantee of its claims to public support. 
The ‘Drawing Room Operetta Entertainment’ coinprised two pieces, 
A Wild Cherry, by G. Allen and R. Reece, and Jeannette’s 
Wedding. The plots of both are of the slightest in point of construc. 
tion and of the lightest in point of materials, but in the hands of the 
Missess Pyne and her colleagues they are made the vehicle for clever 
acting and charming musical effects. In A Wild Cherry, Miss Susan 
Galton shares with Miss Susan Pyne the principal burden of the piece. 
There is treshness both in the voice and acting of Miss Galton, and her 
efforts throughout gave evidence of talent and power, only requiring to 
be subjected to the crucible of time and study to develop into excellence. 
She has considerable personal attractions and a very winning manner, 
and the Wild Cherry has but to submit to culture and training, of which 
she now has so striking an example before her in the Misses Pyne, to 
ensure ‘fruit’ that must eventually carry off high prizes. Her singing 
in the ballad, ‘The little Roamer,’ was given with great taste and 
expression, and encored. Miss Susan Pyne’s acting and singing in A 
Wild Cherry were both artistic. The characters she personated were 
‘made’ by her excellent acting. Her ‘get-up’ in Sergeant M‘Baird 
was faultless, whilst the manner in which she sang ‘ Annie Laurie,’ 
won all hearers. In Jeannette’s Wedding, Miss Louisa Pyne took the prin- 
cipal burden, ably seconded by Mr. Whiffin as Jean. The story is a 
mere framework for the display of Miss Pyne’s powers as a vocalist and 
as an actress, Nothing could be more admirable and natural than her 
personation of the maltreated village maiden, and the scenes with Jean 
were not the less telling because they were devoid of the slightest 
exayceration. We need scarcely cay that her singing was throughout 
marked by those characteristics which have so long placed her awovedly 
at the head of her profession in her special department. Her facility of 
exccution, finished vocalization, truthful expression, and exquisite taste, 
were apparent in every note; and in her final solo her powers were 
displayed in a manner that won applause from every quarter of the 
room. We must speak in terms of praise of Mr, Whiffin’s acting and 
singing as the unwilling bridegroom. He has an agreeable voice, which 
he put to good use, whilst his acting in the somewhat ludicrous situa- 
tions in which the plot of the piece constantly placed him was marked by 
a good deal of genuine but quiet humour. The entertainment asa whole 
must certainly be pronounced a success. It fully deserves the title given 
to it, viz., that of ‘A Drawing Room Operetta Entertainment.’ Irom 
first to last there is not an atom of vulgarity or coarseness, which too 
often mark performances of this character. 

Deatu or Mr. Lovis Scurdepen.—The obituary announces the 
death of Mr. Louis Nathaniel Schréeder, of Her Majesty’s Private Band, 
which took place last Tuesday morning, in James Street, Windsor, Mr. 
Schroeder was an accomplished musician; one of the most kind-hearted 
of men; and the uniform geniality of his disposition endeared him to 
a large circle of friends. He received his musical education at the 
Royal Academy of Music, and very early displayed that talent which 
raised him to the position of our first violoncellist. While quitea youth 
he was appointed violoncellist in the Queen's Private Band, in which 
his father was for many years performer on the double bass, One of 
the instruments upon which Mr. Louis Schrieder performed was the 
violoncello which belonged to George 1V. when Prince of Wales. 
Recently Mr. Schréeder had complained of not being in good health, the 
result of tooassiduous application to lis operatic and other engagements 
in the metropolis. He overworked himself at the Agricultural Hall 
Concerts, and after a few days’ rest went to the Birmingham Musical 
Festival, from which he returned last week quite prostrated. On Sunday 
evening he arranged to go down by rail to Brighton this week, to joina 
couple of friends on a driving tour, when they should arrive at that placc. 
With this trip in view he went home in excellent spirits, and after supper 
retired to rest. At four o’clock on Monday morning Mrs. Atkins, at 
whose house he has resided when in Windsor for sixteen years, h 
a noise in Mr. Schréeder's bedroom ; she knocked at the door, did not 
receive any answer, and on entering the room and going to the bedside 
she stumbled over Mr. Schroeder, who was laid with his head against 
the bed and his feet upon the floor, his eyes fixed and his body rigid. 
It was only too evident that he had been seized with an apoplectic 
attack, and despite all the efforts that medical science could devise, he 
never regained consciousness, and died at ten minutes past 8 o’clock on 
Tuesday morning. ‘The funeral took place yesterday afternoon at 
Clewer Church. Seldom has there been seen in that place so spontaneous 
and extensive a wanifestation of respect. ‘The church and churchyard 
were crowded, Thechief mourner was Mr. Schrieder’s only surviving 
sister. Mr, Schrdeder being a mason, a member of the Etonian Lodge of 
St. John, and also a volunteer in the Windsor Rifle Corps, his brother 
masons and comrade volunteers followed his remains to the grave. The 
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volunteers were under the command of Captain the Hon. Leslie 
Ruthven. The pall was borne by six Past Grand Masters — 
Messrs. J. H. Tilly, jun. oo Master of the Lodge), Strange, 
G. Hartley, W. Nicholls, W. Johnson, and Stacey ; all the brethren 
wore white gloves. The Rev. R. J. Simpson, M.A., vicar of 
Upton-cum-Chalvey (Grand Chaplain of England in the Masonic 
order), officiated on the solemn occasion; and the choir of St. 
George’s Chapel attended and took part in the funeral service. In the 
procession from the lych-gate to the church, « I am the Resurrection” 
(Croft and Purcell) was sung ; in the church the Psalms were rendered 
chorally, and Luther’s Hymn was touchingly given ; and at the grave 
there was the anthem, “ Blessed are the dead,” Dr, Elvey’s composition. 
Mr. Schrieder was only 31 years of age. 


Tae Henerorp Musica Festivat.—At the final meeting of the 
stewards, the accounts of the hon. secretary and conductor, Mr. G. 
‘Townshend Smith, the organist of the cathedral, were audited. The 
result of the meeting is most gratifying, from the financial point of 
view, as the largest collection ever obtained —£1382 5s.—has been made 
for the diocesan charity. A much more curious circumstance is that 
there is for the first time at Hereford a surplus of £149 12s, 11d. of 
receipts over expenditure, so that the sixty-one stewards of 1867 will 
not be called upon to contribute towards any deficit. Mr. Townshend 
Smith has drawn up a comparative statement relative to the returns ot 
1864 and 1867, from which it appears that the principal singers received 
£1176 15s,; the band, £906; and the chorus, £575 19s.; the expendi- 
ture being £158 15s. 6d. in excess of that of 1864. ‘The total receipts 
in 1867 were £3498 17s. ; expenses, £3349 4s. 1d.; surplus, £149 12s, 
lld. After such an agreeable balance-sheet, the vote of thanks to the 
conductor and the hon. secretary, “ for his indefatigable exertions in 
making arrangements for the festival and bringing it to its unprece- 
dentedly successful issue,” was passed unanimously by the stewards. 





AN ODE. 


(Supposed to be one of those written for the Eisteddfod, and picked up near 
the office of  Tinsley’s Magazine.” 


Apr-Jones he was the king 
Of Welshmen and of Druids, 
He could dance and sing, 
And polish off his fluids. 
No murmur would he utter 
As long as beer was poured him— 
He’d taek like any cutter 
When he’d his “‘crw ” aboard him. 


Ap-Jones he had a wife, 

The chief of shrewish-tongue ones, 
And, also, pon my life, 

He'd half-a-dozon young ones. 
He lived on drink and victuals, 

And. summer evenings sunny, 
He'd oft-times play at skittles, 

And win—or lose—his money. 


Ap-Jones he had a suit 
Of broadcloth clothes for Sunday, 
And played the German flute 
In church upon that one day, 
On weekdays he wore gaiters, 
And second-bestest garments, 
And he gave his mind to 'taturs, 
Instead of psalms and sarments. 


Ap-Jones lived sixty year, 

And then a cold he died of ; 
They dug a grave down here 

To put Ap-Jones inside of. 
His life a glorious thing it 

Was counted by the quallity, 
So they asked a bard to sing it, 

And’to praise the Principality. 

(No one will be dis to envy the task of the gentleman who 
was solicited to adjudicate the prize of £20 and a silver medal, 
offered “for & new poem or song by a Welshman.” Ninety-three 
compositions sent in, and not one of sufficient merit to secure the 
prize! A plain proof that the competitors possess none of the 
genius of a Young, a Close, or a Bartholomew. Why not throw 
the prize open to Welshmen of all nations?’ I trust the bards will 
give my hint a consideration before the next “Session of Parlia- 


— 





ment.” —TRIPTOLEMUS YELLOW, M.D., Editor of Fun.] 


Adbertisements, 


DR, STOLBERG'S VOICE LOZENGE, 


For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat, 


EA maintained its high character for a quarter of a 
century ; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, 
Lablache, and many of the Clergy and Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. 
No Vocalist or public speaker should be without it. To be obtained of all 
Wholesale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. 


THE VOICH & SINGING 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


The great success of Signor ApoLFo Ferrari's celebrated method for The FORMA- 
TION and CULTIVATION of the VOICE for SINGING, has necessitated a 
NEW EDITION (Revised and Augmented), prize 12s. 
London: Donoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent-street, W. 
AnJ may be obtained of Signor Ferrant, at his residence, 32, Gloucester Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W. 














Published This Day, 
“SWEET DORA.” 
WEET DORA. Malle. Lresnart’s New Ballad. 


QWwent DORA. New Ballad, composed py G. B. Auten. 
WEET DORA. New Ballad, by G. B. Autey. Price 


4s. Sent free for 25 stamps. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Under Press, 


HE FLOWER GIRL. New Ballad, by Geoncer B. 
ALLEN. Price 4s. 
a Doncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


HE LITTLE ROAMER. New Ballad, by Gzoree B. 
ALLen. Pri S, 
lana edie Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


HE USED TO SAY HE LOVED ME. New Ballad, 
by Georce B. ALLen. Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








Third Edition. 


t in LOVER AND THE BIRD. Transcription Bril- 
lante for the Pianoforte, by Kune. Price 4s. 
THE LOVER AND THE BIRD. Transcription Variée 
for the Pianoforte, by Em1te Bercer. Price 4s. 
MHE LOVER AND THE BIRD. _ Transcribed as a 
Duet tor the Pianoforte, by Henry TitLyarD. Price 4s, 
London: Dexcan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


EVY WALTZ, by Gvueutetmo. Illustrated with a 
magnificent Portrait of the Great Cornet Player, Levy. An unprecedented 

fact: this waltz has now been played upwards of thirty nights at the Agricultural 
Hall, and every night encored. ‘the Levy Waltz” is probably destined, as the 
Ballad, ** The Lover and the Bird,” by the same composer, to attain a popularity 
hitherto unparalleled in compositions of this kind. Price 4s. ; sent free for 26 stamps. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co.. 244, Regent Street, W. 








New Edition. Published This Day, 


“A PLACE IN THY MEMORY, DEAREST,” 
SONG. 
Taz Worps ny tue Autor or “ THe CoLLEctays,” 
(By Permission). 
The Music composed by Miss SMITH, 
Of the Down Hoase, Dorset, 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


BACH’S FUGUE, “ALLA TARANTELLA,” 


Played with distinguished success by 
MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD; 
ALSO BY 
MR. CHARLES HALLE, 

At his RECITALS OF PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 
Price 5s, 

London: Drwcan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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NEW SONGS. 





We'd better bide a wee. 


By Carpet, Sung by Mdlle. LiespHart, 4s. 


Clochette. 


By James Moutioy. Sung by Madame SHERRINGTON. 4s. 


When all the World is Young. 


By ExizabetH Purp. ‘The Words by the Rev. CuARLEs 
Kinestey. Price 3s. Sung by Mr. Patey. 


‘‘ This is a song which, sung with spirit and feeling, will not 
speedily be forgotten.”"—ZJllustrated News. 


Will he come ? 


By ARTHUR SULLIVAN. Sung by Madame Sarnton-Do.sy 
and Miss WYNNE. 4s. 


Clear and Cool. 
By Dotores. The Words by the Rev. CHARLES KinasLey. 
Companion to ‘*The Brook.” 3s. 


Sleep. 


By Dotores. The Poetry by Keats. 3s, 


Bye-and-bye. 


By VirGinia GABRIEL, Sung by Madame Sarnton-Do.sy. 
4s. 


Love came playing. 
By VIOLETTA. 33. 


“A genuine tune that at once catches the ear. —usical 
Standard. 


Give. 


By ARTHUR SULLIVAN. Sung by Miss Epira Wynne. 85s. 


Out on the Rocks. 


Composed and sung by Madame Sainton-Do py. 4s. 


Kathleen’s Answer. 
By CuarIbeL. Beingareply to ‘‘ Comeback toErin. 3s. 


All?Along the Valley. 


By ALFRED Tennyson. The Music by CuariBeL. 3s, 


Only at home. 


By Virainia GapRIeEL, Sung by Madame Sainton-Doxsy. 
4s, 


The Portrait. 


Composed and sung by Madame SHERRINGTON. 35. ~ 


Strangers yet. 


By CuariBeL. Sung by Madame Sainton-Dolby. Tenth 
Edition. 4s, 








BOOSEY & CO., 28, HOLLES STREET, LONDON. 





MR. NEWBY'S NEW PUBLICATIONS: 


Narrative of a Journey to Morocco in 1863-4, 
By the late Tuomas Hopexin, M.D. Illustrated (from his Sketches 
taken on the spot) with Chromo-lithographs in the best style of 
the Art; together with a Medallion Portrait of the Author, and 
a Portrait of Sir Moses Monreriore, Bart. In one vol., imperial 
8v0., price 21s. 








In One Volume, price 12s. ( This Day), 
The Spas of Germany, France, Italy, Switzerland, 


etc.: A Handbook of the Principal Watering Places on the Con- 
tinent. By Tuomas Moore Mappen, M.D., Author of “ Change 
of Climate,” etc. 


In One Volume, price 12s., 


On Change of Climate: A Guide for Travellers in 
Search of Health. By T. M. Mappen, M.D., F.R.C.S. 


“Dr. Madden has been to most of the places he describes, and 
his book contains the advantage of a guide, with the personal 
experience of a traveller. To persons who have determined that 
they ought to have change of climate we can recommend Dr, 
Madden as a guide.” —Atheneum. 

“It contains much valuable information respecting various 
favourite places of resort, and is evidently the work of a well- 
informed physician,” —Lancet. 


In One Volume, 10s. 6d., 
Naples and Sicily under the Bourbons. 


“ The author’s account of the country is one of the freshest and 
most entertaining we have ever read. It is replete with anecdote 
and sparkling wit. It is a capital book for the seaside, for it is 
more engrossing than most novels,”—Bell’s Messenger. 





THE MOST POPULAR NEW NOVELS, 


IN CIRCULATION AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
New Nobility, By Beyepicr Wurrgry. 


“A novel of society—the ancient and aristocratic rich, the 
ancient and aristocratic needy, and les morceauz riches—the last 
furnishing the fun, the second the pathos, and the first the fashion.” 
— Morning Post. 


Playing on the Brink. By J. F. Corxran, Author of 
“ East and West.” 


Sir Cyrus of Stonycleft. By Mrs. Woop. 2nd Edition. 
‘* Contains marks of talent and flashes of interest.”—Atheneum. 


“It exhibits great power and admirable delineation of character.” 
—Brighton Examiner. 


Which will Triumph? By A. Le Govyr. 


“The aim of this novel is to give the ‘ triumph’ to all that is 
great and good.” —Atheneum. 


Lost at the Winning Post. Two Vols. 

The Pettyshams: A Tale of Ivywater. 

The Little Rift, Dedicated to Lady Emmy Frrzmavrice. 
The Chefford People. ‘Two Vols. 

Lilian’s Inheritance. By Mrs. W. Murray. 

The Dawn and the Object. By Mrs. Davenrort. 
The Master of Wingbourne, Two Vols. 

The Turn of the Tide, Two Vols, 
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THE GREAT SUCCESSES 


AT THE 


Helgian Ball & Concert 


WERE 


DAN GODFREY'S 
Belolan 
Juadrille 


Beloravia 
Waltz. 


Price 4s. each, Solo or Duet. 





















CHAPPELL & Co, 50, New Bond St. 





New Edition. Illustrated. 











THE 


British Army 
Quadrille, 


BY 


JULLIEN, 


Introducing all the most popular National Melodies, now 
being performed at the Grand Concerts, Agricultural Hall 


producing the greatest enthusiasm. 





Piano Solo, 5s.; Piano Duet, 5s. 





METZLER & CO,, 


37, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 
LONDON, W. 
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TO BE HAD OF ALL MUSICSELLERS 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


The Ancient 
Mariner, 


CANTATA, 


COMPOSED EXPRESSLY FOR THE 


Pirmingham Musical Festibal, 


166%, 


JOHN F. BARNETT. 


Cloth Boards, 8s. 








Price, in Paper Covers, 6s.; 





THE FOLLOWING MAY BE HAD SEPARATE :— 


The Ship was cheered 
(Arranged as a we. 


A fair breeze blew... 
Sung by Mdlle. TIETJENS. 


Down dropt the breeze 
Sung by Mr. SIMS REEVES. 


O happy living things ; 
Sung by Mr. SANTLE y. 


O Sleep, itis a gentle thing .. 
Sung by Madame PATEY-WHYTOCK 


Two voices in the air (Duet) ’ As. 
Sung by Mdlle, TIETJENS and Mame. PATEY-WHYTOCK 


Swiftly flew the Ship 4s, 
Sung by Mr. SANTLEY 


The Harbour Bay ; ‘ 
Sung by Mr. SIMS REEVES 


CHORUS PARTS, Three Shillings each. 


3s. 
3s. 
3s. 
3s. 


3s. 


3s. 


Various Arrangements and Transcriptions for the Pianoforte 
are in the Press. 





LONDON : 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 





SYDNEY SMITH’ 
FOUR 


New Pieces. 


66 
Eloquence,” 
MELODY. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 








“L’ Arc-en-ciel,” 
MORCEAU ELEGANT. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 





“Memories of Home,” 
ROMANCE. 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 





“Fra Diavolo,” 
FANTASIA ON AUBER’S OPERA. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 








LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 


18, HANOVER SQUARE. 
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